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In the name of God, Most Compassionate, Ever-Merciful 


Saying of God 


(By this Allah guides those who seek His pleasure to 
the paths to peace (and security).^ 

[Qur’an 5:16] 


Saying of the Prophet m 

y> (yy> _Jl® ! Jli <i)l J<1)1 aJp y J 

o s s 0 ^ ^ y. I*' y.s' ^ 

Fudala b. c Ubayd ^ reported that Allah’s Messenger 
said, “The true believer [muhnin] is he whom people 
trust with regard to their lives and their properties”. 

[Ahmad b. Hanbal and Ibn MajahJ 




Shayich-ul-Islam 
Dr Muhammad Tahir-ul-Qadri 

Shaykh-ul-Islam Dr Muhammad Tahir-ul-Qadri was born 
in 1951 in the city of Jhang, Pakistan, hailing from a family 
of Islamic saints, scholars and teachers. His formal religious 
education was initiated in Medina at the age of 12 in Madrasa 
al- c Ulum al-Shar c iyya, a traditional school situated in the 
blessed house of the Companion of the Prophet Muhammad 0 , 
Abu Ayyub al-Ansarl .< 0 . He completed the traditional studies 
of classical and Arabic sciences under the tutelage of his father 
and other eminent scholars of the time. He continued to travel 
around the Islamic world in the pursuit of sacred knowledge, 
and studied under many famous scholars of Mecca, Medina, 
Syria, Baghdad, Lebanon, the Maghreb, India and Pakistan, 
and received around five hundred authorities and chains of 
transmission from them in hadith and classical Islamic and 
spiritual sciences. Amongst them is an unprecedented, unique 
and highly honoured chain of authority which connects him, 
through four teachers, to al-Shaykh c Abd al-Razzaq, the son 
of al-Shaykh c Abd al-Qadir al-Jilanl al-Hasani al-Husaynl 
(of Baghdad), al-Shaykh al-Akbar Muhyl al-Din b. c Arabi 
[(the author of al-Futiihat al-Makkiyya) (Damascus)] and 
Imam Ibn Hajar al- c AsqalanI, the great hadith authority of 
Egypt. Through another chain he is linked to Imam Yusuf b. 
Isma c ll al-Nabhanl directly via only one teacher. His chains of 
transmission are published in two of his thabts (detailed lists): 
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al-Jawabir al-Bahira fi al-Asamd al-Tahira and al-Subul al- 
Wahabiyya fi al-Asanid al-Dhahabiyya. 

In the academic sphere, Dr Qadri received a First Class 
Honours Degree from the University of the Punjab in 1970. 
After earning his MA in Islamic studies with University Gold 
Medal in 1972 and achieving his LLB in 1974, Dr Qadri began 
to practise law in the district courts of Jhang. He moved to 
Lahore in 1978 and joined the University of the Punjab as a 
lecturer in law and completed his doctorate in Islamic Law. 
He was later appointed as a professor of Islamic Law and was 
head of the department of Islamic legislation for LLM. 

Dr Qadri was also a jurist advisor to the Federal Shariat 
Court and Appellate Shariah Bench of the Supreme Court of 
Pakistan and advisor on the development of Islamic Curricula 
to the Federal Ministry of Education. Within a short span of 
time, Dr Qadri emerged as one of the Pakistan’s leading Islamic 
jurists and scholars and one of the world’s most renowned and 
leading authorities on Islam. A prolihc author, researcher and 
orator, Dr Qadri has written around one thousand books, of 
which more than four hundred and fifty have been published, 
and has delivered over six thousand lectures (in Urdu, English 
and Arabic) on a wide range of subjects. 

In 2010, Shaykh-ul-Islam Dr Muhammad Tahir-ul-Qadri 
issued his historic and world-renowned fatwa on the critical 
matter of suicide bombings and terrorism carried out in the 
name of Islam. It has been regarded as a signihcant and historic 
step, the hrst time that such an explicit and unequivocal decree 
against the perpetrators of terror has been broadcast so widely. 
The original fatwa was written in Urdu, and amounts to 600 
pages of research and references from the Qur’an, hadith, 
the opinions of the Companions and the widely accepted 
classical texts of Islamic scholarship. This historic work 
has been published in English, Indonesian and Hindi, while 
translation into Arabic, Norwegian, Danish, Spanish, French 
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and other major languages is also in process. The Islamic 
Research Academy of Jamia al-Azhar Egypt wrote a detailed 
description of the fatwa and verified its contents. It gained 
worldwide media attention and acclaim as an indispensable 
tool in the intellectual and ideological struggle against violent 
extremism. 

Also Dr Qadri is the founder and head of Minhaj-ul-Quran 
International (MQI), an organisation with branches and 
centres in more than ninety countries around the globe; he is 
the chairman of the Board of Governors of Minhaj University 
Lahore, which is chartered by the Government of Pakistan; 
he is the founder of Minhaj Education Society, which has 
established more than 600 schools and colleges in Pakistan; 
and he is the chairman of Minhaj Welfare Foundation, an 
organization involved in humanitarian and social welfare 
activities globally. 

Dr Qadri has spent his life, and especially the last decade, 
in an indefatigable effort to counter religious extremism and 
promote peace and harmony between communities. His 
painstaking research into the Qur’an, hadith and classical 
Islamic authorities has resulted in landmark works, some 
published, and others soon to be published, demonstrating 
Islam as a religion that not only safeguards human rights, but 
promotes peace, tolerance and socioeconomic progress. He has 
travelled extensively to lecture at the invitation of government 
and non-government agencies, and has organised and took 
part in international conferences in order to promote peace. 
He has arrayed spiritual and educational training programmes 
across the Western world with a focus on addressing the roots 
of religious extremism. He is recognised for his commitment 
to interfaith dialogue, with over 12,000 people attending his 
Peace for Humanity Conference in 2011, probably the largest 
interfaith gathering ever held in the UK, and which announced 
the London Declaration, a charter for world peace, signed 
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online by a quarter of a million people. He has been politically 
active in his native Pakistan, organising massive pro-democracy 
and anti-corruption demonstrations. When not travelling, he is 
based in Canada, busy in his research activities and producing 
vital works of Islamic scholarship relevant to Muslims in this 
day and age. 
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Formulaic Arabic Expressions 


4 ®« (Subbanahii wa ta c dla) an invocation to describe the Glory 
of Almighty Allah: ‘the Exalted and Sublime’ 

( Salla-lldbu c alayhi wa dlihl wa sallam) an invocation of 
God’s blessings and peace upon the Prophet Muhammad and 
his family: ‘God’s blessings and peace be upon him and his 
family’ 

( c Alayhis-saldm) an invocation of God’s blessings and peace 
upon a Prophet or an angel: ‘May peace be upon him’ 

^ ( c Alayhas-saldm) an invocation of God’s blessings and 
peace upon a Prophet’s mother, wife, daughter and other pious 
woman: ‘May peace be upon her’ 

( c Alayhimas-saldm) an invocation of God’s blessings and 
peace upon two Prophets or two angels: ‘May peace be upon 
both of them’ 

( c Alayhimus-saldm) an invocation of God’s blessings and 
peace upon three or more Prophets: ‘May peace be upon them’ 
(Radiya-llahu c anhu) an invocation of God’s pleasure with 
a male Companion of the Prophet: ‘May God be pleased with 
him’ 

% (Radiya-llahu c anhd) an invocation of God’s pleasure with a 
female Companion of the Prophet: ‘May God be pleased with 
her’ 

(Radiya-llahu c anhuma) an invocation of God’s pleasure 
with two Companions of the Prophet: ‘May God be pleased 
with both of them’ 

(Radiya-llahu c anhum) an invocation of God’s pleasure 
with more than two Companions of the Prophet: ‘May God 
be pleased with them’ 
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Foreword 


Young Muslims in the West and in the Islamic heartlands 
face many questions connected to the spread of a relatively 
new Kharijite philosophy, which presents a half sawn-off 
distorted model of Islam as the representative voice. Although 
the current Muslim situation is full of challenges, it is also an 
opportunity to present Islam, with all its intellectual rigours 
and spiritual intricacies, to Muslims and non-Muslims alike. 

This role can only be performed by an informed leadership, 
whose vision is multi-dimensional; rooted in the Islamic 
intellectual and spiritual tradition, but at the same time aware 
of the modern world and the spectrum of ideologies which 
mould it. 

The present volume is a collection of transcripts from 
lectures delivered by Shaykh-ul-Islam Dr Muhammad Tahir- 
ul-Qadri, an internationally renowned authority on the 
sciences of Islam, a former professor of law, and a close student 
of contemporary academia and the modern world. Whilst not 
delivered as a series, the themes running through all of these 
speeches are interrelated and particularly relevant to Western 
Muslims in the modern age. 

In Peace, Integration & Hnman Rights, Shaykh-ul-Islam 
Dr Muhammad Tahir-ul-Qadri presents the life of the Prophet 
Muhammad as the ultimate model for nurturing peace 
and harmony in a diverse world beckoning for a solution. 
This unique and unprecedented lecture bridges the Prophetic 
example (Sunna) with the challenges faced by western Muslims 
living as minorities. Some of the distinguished features gleaned 
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from the Prophet’s life include: the migration to the Illuminated 
City of Medina; the Constitution of Medina as the hrst 
written constitution in human history; the mechanisms used 
by the Prophet 0 , to establish a culture of peace and security, 
knowledge and learning, human rights and equality, and 
socio-political prosperity; the historic treaty of Hudaybiyya; 
women’s rights; the Prophet’s governance of a multi-cultural 
society; and the Prophet’s relations with non-Muslims. 

In Renouncing Terror Regaining Peace, Shaykh-ul-Islam 
begins with a linguistic and theological analysis of key tenants 
of Islamic faith, including Islam (submission), Tman (faith) 
and ihsan (excellence). Shaykh-ul-Islam Dr Muhammad 
Tahir-ul-Qadri then eloquently describes Prophetic teachings, 
which uphold the principle of peace and denounce violence 
and terror in all their possible manifestations. The much 
misunderstood concept of jihad is authoritatively unlocked, 
beginning with an etymological analysis of the term, followed 
by its implications in Islamic law. In closing, some possible 
root causes of extremism in the Muslim world are highlighted 
alongside a practical course of action anchored in the Qur’an 
and the Sunna of the Prophet 

Also included in this collection is a Question and Answer 
Session from the UK’s annual al-Hidayah Europe retreat. 
Questions were asked by academics, researchers, a Christian 
representative, and a journalist. The session addresses many of 
the previously mentioned topics such as terrorism, integration 
of Muslim minorities, the West’s role in ensuring a peaceful 
relationship with the Muslim world and more such as the 
misapplication of blasphemy laws in lands where Christians 
are minorities. 

It is the sincere hope of the editors and everyone else involved 
in the publication of this work that the reader’s understanding 
of Islam is deepened and rectihed by this compilation. It is also 
hoped that this humble effort may go a long way in bringing 
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an end to the systematic indoctrination of young Muslims here 
in the West and in the Muslim heartlands, as well as improving 
the relationship between Islam and the West. 



Part One 


Peace, Integration and 

Human Rights 

(In the Light of Qur 5 An and 

Sunna) 



i.i Introduction 


Life today is profoundly different to life in sixth century 
Arabia. The social, economic and political scenes have 
changed in manifold ways vis-a-vis the situation fourteen 
centuries ago. Every aspect of life, in both the individual and 
collective spheres has undergone radical change. Despite this 
then, why do Muslims the world-over continue to believe that 
the Prophet Muhammad and his teachings transcend the 
vicissitudes of time and are adoptable in today’s world. It is 
essential that this question be addressed in a manner that 
will remove the confusions of the modern Muslim, as well as 
provide a deepened understanding to those outside the sphere 
of Islam. 

1.2 Arabia at the Time of the Prophet H 

When one studies a personality or the teachings it propagated, 
it is essential that they appreciate the context and material 
circumstances surrounding them. Arabia, in the Prophet’s time, 
was fraught with animosity and enmity. Decades old cycles 
of killings and revenge between tribes were commonplace. 
Society was bereft of all moral precepts, and human and social 
values. The whole region was engulfed by an atmosphere of 
violence and tyranny. Drinking was rife; women were treated 
as sexual objects, forced to dance naked at parties and 
festivals; female infanticide was an accepted norm; prejudices, 
bigotry and rancour had torn the fabric of society, whilst lofty 
traits of virtue, such as truth and generosity, benevolence 
and compassion, were conspicuously absent. The poor and 
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destitute were considered the bane of society and were thus 
publicly humiliated. Widows were considered the property of 
their sons and in many tribes were inherited and divided along 
with the other property. 

1.3 The Prophetic Movement began 

WITH THE ReVOLUTIONARY MESSAGE OF 

Knowledge 

The great civilisations of the Greeks, Egyptians, Indians, 
Romans and Persians had perished. Time had rendered their 
influences almost insignihcant. Europe and the Christian 
world at large had fallen deep into the dark ages of religious 
wars and schism. Amidst such extreme global circumstances, 
the Prophetic light of Muhammad shone forth. He was 
sent to an Arabia steeped in ignorance, and moral and 
spiritual restlessness. The Arabs to whom he was sent were 
illiterate, proud only of their photographic memories and their 
eloquence. As such, the fundamental teachings of the Prophet 
Muhammad highlighted the importance of knowledge. He 
brought to Arabia an egalitarian civilisation and an enriched 
culture anchored in the word of God, the Qur’an, and his own 
way of life, the Sunna. 

The Prophetic movement began with the message of 
knowledge, education and the intimate connection of man to 
his Lord. The hrst revelation was a command to the Prophet 
with these words: 

J^L>- I kiAjj 

^J Li (Jjp-LaJL p-Lc- ciAjjj \yf\ 

4Read in the Name of your Lord, who created. He 
created man from a hanging mass (clinging) like a 
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leech (in the mother’s womb). Read and your Lord 
is Most Generous. He taught man by the pen. He 


taught man what he knew not. 


1.4 The Message of Social Justice, Social 
Cohesion, Human Dignity and Equality 

Countering the base social behaviour prevalent in sixth 
century Arabia, the divine revelation expounded the dignity 
of the human being and his esteemed position above the rest 
of creation. 



4 And we have indeed ennobled the children of 
Adam.4 1 

In addition to this, society and social stability were 
of utmost signihcance in the message propagated by 
the Prophet Muhammad |i. The revelations he received 
from God made frequent mention of justice, equity and 
compassion. It emphasised the importance of socioeconomic 
justice, brotherhood and freedom. Discussing such lofty 
social characteristics was, to the hard-hearted Arabs of the 
sixth century, undoubtedly perilous, given the social and 
political circumstances. However, the Qur’anic message was 
instantly penetrating and persuasive, and it immediately 
began to supplant the destructive spiritual malaise afflicting 
those people. In order to eliminate bloodshed and violence, 
engendered by extreme rancour and hatred, the Prophet 
told the Arabs to purify their hearts of malice and spite, and to 
enter into the ocean of peace. 

Bara ; b. c Azib narrates that the Prophet said: 


1 Qur’an 17:70. 
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.«Ijiil: aSCDi Ijiil» 


Spread peace, you will be secure . 1 

1.4.1 The Pioneering Nature of the 
Prophetic Message 

Today such rhetoric has become commonplace and thus 
exhorting such values in the modern context is no great feat. 
However, in the hostility and turmoil of sixth century Arabia, 
such words were innovative. Such statements from the Prophet 
Muhammad established a civilisation built on the principles 
of peace and love. The hadith literature is replete with such 
sayings from the Messenger of Allah. I will cite a few examples 
here, to illustrate that love, mercy and peace are the cardinal 
principles, in which the structure of Islamic civilisation is 
hrmly rooted. 

The Prophet said to his Companions 




By Him in whose hand my life lies, you will never 
enter paradise until you embrace Islam and you will 
never become a true Muslim until you love each 
other. If you want to ask me how to love one another, 

1 Related by al-Bukharl in al-Adab al-Mufrad, p. 179 §362; Ahmad 
b. Hanbal in al-Musnad, vol. 4, p. 286 §18557; Ibn Hibban in al- 
Sahih, vol. 2, pp. 244-245 §491; and Abu Ya c la in al-Musnad, vol. 2, 
p. 90 §1687. 
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then there is no other way except by spreading peace 
amongst everybody. z 

Invoking peace upon fellow Muslims at every meeting is one 
of the clarion signs of Islam. It serves as a constant reminder to 
Muslims that the quintessential characteristic of their way of 
life is peace. Not only will such conduct preserve one’s religion, 
it will also embed in one’s heart, love for fellow human beings. 
The narration succinctly expounds that spreading peace 
engenders love; love is the basis of faith and only by faith does 
one enter the Garden. 

c Abd Allah b. c Amr narrates that the Prophet said: 



Worship the Merciful, feed the hungry, spread peace; 
you will (as a result) enter Paradise with peaced 

In another Prophetic tradition, it is stated: 



Indeed al-Salam is a name of the Names of God, 
(which) Allah has placed in the earth, so spread peace 

1 Related by Abu Dawtid in al-Sunan, vol. 4, p. 389 §5193; Muslim 
in al-Sahih, vol. 1, p. 74 §54; Ibn Majah in al-Sunan, vol. 1, p. 63 §68 
& vol. 2, p. 1217 §3692; and al-Tirmidhl in al-Sunan, vol. 5, p. 50 
§2688. 

1 Related by al-Tirmidhl in al-Sunan , vol. 4, p. 253 §1855; Ibn Majah 
in al-Sunan, vol. 4, p. 231 §3694; Ahmad b. Hanbal in al-Musnad, 
vol. 2, pp. 170, 196 §6595, 6860; and al-Dariml in al-Sunan, vol. 2, 
p. 648 §2085. 
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amongst one another. * 1 

In yet another narration, the Prophet 0 was asked: 

J\ 

What Islamic traits are the best? 


The Prophet 0 replied: 

, ^ v s » > 

°1 <Jpj jJp ^">t~J! \y£j t^tkkJ! 

.«cJ yJ 

Feed the people, and greet those whom you know 
and those whom you do not know. z 


1.5 Examples of Patience, Forbearance, 
Tolerance and Forgivingness in the 
Prophet’s Character 


As stated earlier, there are abundant narrations that illustrate 
the magnanimity of the Prophetic character, which not only 
left his Companions in awe of him, but also rendered his 
enemies speechless. 

An example of this is recorded by al-Bukharl in his 
collection and is reported by Ibn Abl Mulayka, who said: 


. Jilip ^CJI :!jJlii Jl}\ \y \ 3j-§Jl 01 S-AjIp p 

t4il jJScJJj tjjsClp ^UJl c-JUi .((jJsCIpj» :Jli 


1 Related by al-Bukharl in al-Adab al-Mufrad, pp. 182, 201 §372, 
426; al-Tabaranl in al-Mu c jam al-KabJr, vol. 10, p. 182 §10391; and 
al-BayhaqI in Shu c ab al-hnan, vol. 6 , p. 433 §8784. 

1 Related by al-Bukharl in al-SahJh, vol. 5, p. 2302 §5882; and Ibn 
Manda in al-hnan, vol. 1, p. 453 §357. 
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1 L I • I p* Ia^jLp U 4 I 1 I si j c]Lfl3 . ^ . - . Y c.j 

LL ^»___J “jijl loJli .® ( jij>ui]l jl ^iLJlj JJLjIj tjjiJJL 
1 _jL>JuL- 3 t^.^llp c_o3j ?oAs LL ( ^*_o_wJ °ijI)) : Jli ?ljJLi 

• ® (j ji-J 1 2 s_J L>tX__o J v (J 


c Aisha \ft narrates that: ‘Once a group of Jews entered 
upon the Prophet $k and said: “al-samu c alaykum 
(death be upon you).” The Prophet 0> replied: “The 
same to you.” But ‘Aisha % said: “Death be upon 
you and the curse and wrath of Allah be upon you.” 
Allah’s Messenger 0 said: “Calm down, O ‘Aisha! 
You should be lenient and merciful, and must avoid 
violence and obscenity.” She replied: “Haven’t 
you heard what they (the Jews) had said?” Allah’s 
Messenger 0, said: “Haven’t you heard what I had 
said (to them)? I have repeated the same words, so 
my supplication was accepted about them and theirs 
about me was rejected .”’ 1 


Another example of the Prophet’s tolerance and 
magnanimity is narrated by the great Successor ( al-tabi c i) 
Mujahid b. Jubayr, who said: “A goat was slaughtered in the 
house of c Abd Allah b. c Umar. When its meat was served to 
him, he inquired, ‘Have you sent some meat to our Jewish 
neighbour? I heard the Prophet say: “Jibril exhorted me to 
treat the neighbours well, so much so that I thought he may 
ask me to make them inheritors .””” 1 

The aforementioned narrations are a mere drop in the 
ocean of the Prophet’s noble character and his sublime 

1 Related by al-Bukharl in al-SahJh, vol. 5, p. 2350 §6038; and al- 
Adab al-Mufrad, pp. 426, 477 §996, 1126. 

2 Related by al-Tirmidhl in al-Sunan, vol. 4, p. 294 §1943. 
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qualities. The reality is that the life of the Prophet 0, is 
inundated with such occurrences and events. These and other 
such narrations establish beyond a shadow of doubt, that the 
Prophet set a precedent for the greatest ethical, spiritual 
and sociopolitical revolution in human history. Unfortunately, 
in our post modern world of confusions and paradoxes, 
the Prophet Muhammad and his enlightening message 
have been heinously misunderstood in the West and grossly 
misrepresented by the Muslim world. 

There are invaluable lessons in the life of the Prophet 0> 
which provide practical substantiations of the Prophet’s 
chivalrous character. One needs only to look at and 
contextually understand key points in his blessed life. One 
such notable occasion is the emigration of the hrst Muslims 
from Mecca to Medina. Twelve delegates from Medina, who 
had come to Mecca during the annual pilgrimage season, 
pledged their allegiance to the Prophet Muhammad 0 and 
requested the Prophet to migrate to Medina. It is important 
to note here that before this event, the Prophet Muhammad 
had lived twelve years under the sheer oppression and brutality 
of the Meccans. He was conhned to his house, mocked in the 
streets of his beloved homeland and stoned by the children 
of Ta’if. However, when the delegates arrived from Medina, 
pledging their allegiance and absolute obedience to him, he did 
not narrate to them his story of grief and oppression. Instead 
he taught them seven basic principles, which, if implemented 
would initiate an unprecedented spiritual and social reform in 
the Arabian Peninsula. 

He summoned them to faith in the oneness of God. He then 
ordered them to combat social misdemeanours, prohibiting 
theft and adultery. He forbade female infanticide, ending 
centuries of oppression and injustice against women. The 
Prophet 0> prohibited slander, in order to preserve the social 
repute of every individual, thereby preserving the sanctity 
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of society at large. Finally, the Prophet commanded the 
Medinan delegates to obey him in all the good that he transmits 
to them. 1 

These seven principles were not only the means of social and 
political reform, but were also the pivot around which spiritual 
salvation revolved. As is evident, the primary teachings of the 
Holy Prophet conveyed a sense of tolerance and forgiveness 
to the Medinans; in an attempt to rid the society of all moral 
and social ills. 


1.6 Migration to Medina 


1.6.1 The First Prophetic Sermon in Medina 


Similarly, in his hrst sermon, upon arriving at Medina, the 
Prophet Muhammad summoned the Muslims to adhere to 
five fundamental teachings. He said: 


0 0 ' 0 _ji £ 

4 1 ■ ■ ■ -> 11 1 ■ ■■ a 1 1 4j , J \ U 4_> ls 4 4JU1 1 C jjCo —6 J I ® 

16 1 JjAp-li 441)1 jio 001 J 40Jp 01 

Slj 4Slj 44_wjii 4)1 

Jk- 4J ^'jZ tyj .\Ji dUy Jj 
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I advise you to fear God, for this is the best advice 
a Muslim can give another Muslim; such that he 
prompts him about his afterlife and orders him to 
fear God. Beware of what God has Himself cautioned 
you. And there is no advice or reminder superior to 
this. And indeed it is piety for one to accomplish 


1 Ibn Hisham, al-Slra al-Nabawiyya, p. 434; Ibn Sa c d, al-Tabaqdt al- 
Kubrd, vol. 1, p. 220; Ibn Kathlr, al-Bidaya wa al-Nihdya, vol. 2, p. 
52 6 . 
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this with apprehension and fear of his lord, and is a 
(means of) true assistance for what desire from the 
here afterd 


0 > > ^ 0 ^ 0 ' 0 ^ 

!4ilj 1 jjajJ&s ! ^uLJl l^-l» 

a> o' ' o' } " Z * 
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(_£jj tAs C«loi ojJaoJ jtJ tlOOi c$ji "As LOv»j OjlaoJj 


O mankind! Advance (good deeds) for yourselves! 
You well know-by Allah-which any one of you may 
be struck down and thus his flock will be left without 
a shepherd. Then his Lord will say to him, while he 
has neither an interpreter nor a veil, to come between 
them: ‘What (good deeds) have you advanced for 
yourself?’ He will look to the right and the left and 
see nothing. Then he will look before him and only 
see hell. z 


.JjkjLIs 40 ji (JAj jJ j jbJl jjjs J ^yjj 01 jj-Ls® 

4 1aLjI jjjs* 4 v-wjL) i 4 jj- Lj- ^jLs 4J-JJ0 J 






So, whoever is able to protect his face from the fire, 
even by a portion of dates, let him do so. If he hnds 


1 Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya wa al-Nibaya, vol. 2, pp. 603, 604. 

1 Ibn Hisham, al-Sha al-Nabawiyya, p. 496; al-BayhaqI, DalaHl al- 
Nubuwwa, vol. 2, p. 524; Ibn Kathlr, al-Bidaya wa al-Nihaya, vol. 
2, p. 604. 
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none then by a kind word for thereby one good deed 
is rewarded ten times it’s like to seven hundred times. * 1 


The aforementioned examples eliminate any 
misunderstanding that the West may have pertaining to the 
translucent teachings of the Islamic tradition. To bracket 
violence and brutality with Islam is sheer injustice and is 
indicative of a deep rooted ignorance of its teachings. From 
the outset, the Prophet’s message was one of love and mercy. 
He said: 


IjTc Sl j jii JS <ibl Ijl^-l <• <ul i —^-\ Li I j ~?-\* 


Love all that Allah loves. Love Allah with all your 
heart. Do not tire of His speech and His remembrance 
and do not harden your hearts (by turning away) 
from him. z 


1.6.2 The First Step in the State of Medina: 
Establishing Informal Socioeconomic 
Stability 

The Prophet’s teachings cultivated a profound sense of mutual 
love amongst the Muslim community. All his noble statements 
and actions were redolent of the compassionate teachings of 
the Islamic tradition. A beautiful illustration of this is when the 
Prophet Muhammad established the pact of brotherhood 
between the Meccan Emigrants (al-muhajirun) and the 

1 Ibn Hisham, al-STra al-Nabawiyya, p. 496; al-BayhaqI, Dala'il al- 
Nubuwwa, vol. 2, p. 524; Ibn Kathlr, al-Bidaya wa al-Nihaya, vol. 
2, p. 604. 

1 Ibn Hisham, al-Sha al-Nabawiyya, p. 497; al-BayhaqI, DalaHl al- 
Nubuwwa, vol. 2, p. 525; Ibn Kathlr, al-Bidaya wa al-Nihaya, vol. 
2, p. 605. 
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Medinan Helpers (al-ansar). The Holy Prophet’s hrst step in 
establishing the state of Medina was not to enforce the laws 
of worship or institute the penal system. Rather the Prophet’s 
priority was to establish social equilibrium, beginning with 
the just distribution of wealth. The act of brotherhood thus 
formed unwavering bonds of love and compassion between 
the citizens of the Medinan state, as well as engendering 
socioeconomic stability for the Muslim. 

1.6.3 The First Constitution in Human 
History: The Constitution of Medina 

The second most signihcant step the Prophet took upon 
arriving in Medina was to form a political alliance with the 
Jews, Christians and other non-Muslim minorities residing in 
Medina. A formal agreement was drafted, aimed at bringing 
an end to the bitter cycles of violence between the conflicting 
clans of Medina. The document, famously known as the 
Constitution of Medina, became the hrst written constitution 
in human history. In order to understand the signihcance of 
this constitution, let us take a cursory look at the development 
of constitutional history. 

1.7 CONSTITUTIONAL HlSTORY: A COMPARATIVE 

Glance 

1.7.1 The British Constitution 

It is well documented that British constitutional history begins 
in 1100 AD with the Charter of Liberties. In 1215 King John I 
signed the Magna Carta, which became the hrst constitutional 
document in British history. Britain became a constitutional 
state with the signing of the Magna Carta and 474 years later, 
in 1689, the Bill of Rights was prepared. In 1701 the act of 
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Settlement was passed followed by the Parliament Act in 1911. 1 2 

1.7.2 The US Constitution 

In 1787 America declared its separation from Britain, before 
which Thomas Jefferson gave the declaration of Independence 
in July 1776. A constitutional convention took place in 1780 
followed by the Philadelphia Convention of 1787. Then the 
Great Compromise of American history takes place, and on 
the i7 th of September 1787, a constitutional convention hnally 
approved a constitution for the US. In 1865, through the 
i3 th amendment, they approved human rights as part of the 
American constitution. Then in 1920, less than a 100 years 
ago, through the i9 th amendment, gender discrimination was 
removed from the constitution and women were granted the 
right to vote. z 

1.7.3 The Medinan Constitution 

This brief overview of constitutional development in the West 
allows us to compare it with constitutional development in the 
Islamic world. Issues that were settled in the West no more than 
a hundred years ago were well documented in the constitution 
of Islam by the Prophet of Islam Jji fourteen centuries ago. 
In his constitution, the Prophet Muhammad 0 , addressed his 


1 Knappen, M. M., Constitutional and Legal History of England, 
New York: Harcourt Brace, 1942.; J. E. A. Jolliffe, The Constitutional 
History of Medieval England from the English Settlement to 1485, 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., New York; Selected Documents of 
English Constitutional History, Ed. By George Burton Adams & H. 
Morse Stephens, London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1901. 

2 Hart, James, The American Presidency in Action 1789: A Study 
in Constitutional History, New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1948; Melvin I. Urofsky, Paul Finkelman, A March of Liberty: A 
Constitutional History of the United States (two volumes), Oxford 
University Press, 2002. 
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community thus: 
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This is a constitutional document from Muhammad, 
the Ummi Prophet, to all the believers and Muslims 
from Quraysh (who have emigrated) and Yathrib, 
and those (non-Muslim tribes) who follow them, 
joined them and will hght with them. They are all 
(henceforth) one community, besides the rest of 
mankind. 1 


A complete structure of governance was established on 
the basis of this constitution. Governors were appointed and 
power was delegated at the provincial level, forming a local 
government system for the hrst time in Medina. Political 
unity was created in the form of a nation-state and the Holy 
Prophet 0 > enforced a system based on the rule of law. One 
must keep in mind that this was a time when the mere word of 
the ruler was the law. There was no sophisticated methodology 
by which laws were deduced and instituted. Concepts such as 
consultative law, mutual assemblies, and passing resolutions 
(prior to the enforcement of a law) were all unheard of. These 
and many other political concepts were introduced to the 
Arabs, and by extension to the world, by the Universal Prophet 


1 Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya wa al-Nihaya, vol. 2, p. 620; and Abu c Ubayd 
al-Qasim b. al-Sallam, Kitab al-Amwal, p. 194 §518. 
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1.7.3.i Religious Freedom and the Historic 

CONDEMNATION OF TERRORISM AND AcTS OF 
VlOLENCE AGAINST NON-MUSLIMS 

For the first time in history a constitution declared that 
Muslims must coexist with non-Muslim tribes in the spirit of 
conviviality and mutual respect. The constitution of Medina 
did not sanctify war against the Jews, Christians or any other 
non-Muslim tribes. In fact the non-Muslim minorities were 
under a covenant of protection and security, such that they were 
allowed to retain their local customs and religious practices, 
without facing antagonist reactions from the Muslims. Such 
actions initiated the development of a United Arabia under the 
banner of Islam. All this was possible as a direct result of the 
social and political reform instigated through the Constitution 
of Medina. Article sixteen of the Charter states: 


jlJ J' (ju .iLCj j I jljAp jl tjtul jl pTJ 3 4-*—■ 

jJj jLS' jJj aTp 


There shall be collective resistance by the believers 
against any individual who rises in rebellion, attempts 
to acquire anything by force, violates any pledge or 
attempts to spread mischief amongst the believers. 
Such collective resistance against the perpetrator 
shall occur even if he is the son of anyone of them. 1 


Hence any act of terrorism or violence under the constitution 
would amount to a crime and was accordingly punished. The 
charter not only guaranteed freedom to practice religion and 
prohibited acts of violence, it also placed responsibility on 


1 Abu c Ubayd al-Qasim b. al-Sallam, Kitab al-Amwal, p. 194 §518. 
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the citizens of Medina, be they Muslims or non-Muslims, to 
collectively resist such acts. 

Contrary to prevalent misconceptions in the West, Islam is 
neither an intrinsically violent religion, nor does it endorse a 
violent agenda. Even the most cursory perusal of early Islamic 
history, specihcally the Prophetic period, provide ample 
insight into the merciful nature of Islam, in its most pure and 
unadulterated form. Unfortunately, certain zealots amongst 
the Muslim community, due to their ignorance of the primary 
sources of the Islamic tradition, present a narrow and utterly 
contorted image of this sophisticated tradition. The likes of 
Osama Bin Laden, are neither the scholars of Islam, nor are 
they its true representatives; and hence they bear no authority 
to declare jihad on behalf of the Muslims. It is the duty of the 
majority of Muslims to shun such despotic views and proffer 
the true understanding of Islam, which is anchored in 1400 
years of scrupulous scholarship and meticulous transmission. 

1.8 Women’s Rights: A Comparative 

OVERVIEW 

1.8.1 Taliban do not Represent an Islamic 
Government 

In addition to what has been stated thus far, another noteworthy 
achievement of Islam is the freedom of women. Due to the 
lack of access to the original sources of Islamic Law, many 
estranged minds assume that Islam discriminates against 
women. Unfortunately, misrepresentation by self-proclaimed 
‘Islamic’ governments, such as the Taliban, has unequivocally 
increased the misgivings. However, the reality is that neither 
the Taliban, nor any other ‘pseudo-Islamic’ systems for that 
matter, comply with the Prophetic model, implemented in the 
state of Medina. 
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1.8.2 Women’s Rights in the West 

I will again provide a brief overview of the development of 
women’s rights and the elimination of gender discrimination 
in the West vis-a-vis the Prophetic model. As a matter of 
historical fact, in the Western world, a woman was not even 
considered a ‘legal person’ until early 2o th century. 

Rogger Cotterrel proffers a dehnition of a legal person, in 
his work, The Sociology of Law, stating, “a legal person or 
legal subject dehnes who or what the law will recognise as a 
being capable of having rights and duties, the one who possess 
legal rights and duties is known to be the legal person.” * 1 

1.8.2.1 Development of Women’s Rights in 
Britain 

In Britain, women began their political and social struggle to 
attain recognition as legal personnel and to attain the right 
to vote in 1897, with the formation of the National Union 
of Women’s Suffrage by Millicent Fawlett. This Union was 
further strengthened by the Women’s Social and Political 
Union, established in 1903. In 1918, after immense struggle, 
the Representation of People Act sanctioned women over the 
age of 30 to vote. z However, this in no way eliminated gender- 
based discrimination, since men were allowed to vote at 21 
and those in the army even younger, at 19. 

1.8.2.2 Development of Women’s Rights in 
THE US 

A similar account of discrimination and subsequent struggle is 

1 Cotterrell, Roger, The Sociology of Law, pp. 123-124. 

1 Electioneering: A Comparatwe Study of Continuity and Change, 
Ed. by David Butler and Austin Ranney, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1992, p. 64. 
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found in the United States of America. 

The 1776 US Declaration of Independence makes no 
reference at all to women’s rights. In fact Richard Nelson 
remarks that, “in colonial society a married woman had 
virtually no rights, the revolution did nothing to change this.” 1 
The same view is echoed by James Burns who asserts that the 
declaration refers to men, not women. z 

The discrimination against women, was of such intensity 
that in 1872, Susan Anthony, the champion of women’s 
rights activism in the US, was jailed for casting a vote in the 
presidential elections; since being a woman, she had no legal 
right to do so. It was only as late as 1919 that discrimination 
on the basis of gender was de jure abolished, through the 19* 
constitutional amendment. 

1.8.2.3 Development of Women’s Rights in 
France 

A similar paradigm is found in France; where, although 
democracy was declared in 1848, women were not allowed to 
vote until as late as 1944, after almost a century of suppression 
and struggle. 

1.8.2.4 Women’s Right to Vote in Various 
Other Countries 

In Australia women attained the right to vote in 1921; the 
hrst lady was elected through this vote. In New Zealand, 
women got the right to vote in 1893; i n Finland it was in 1906, 
Norway in 1907, Denmark in 1915, Germany in 1918, Austria 


1 Alan Brinkley, Frank Freidel, Richard Nelson Current, Harry T. 
Williams, American History: A Suruey, Edition 7, New York, 1987, 
p. 122. 

~ Jefferson, Government by the People, edition 15, Prentice Hall, 
1993, p. 117. 
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in 1919, Canada in 1919, Netherlands in 1919, Belgium in 
1919, Switzerland in 1971, Ireland in 1918, Luxemburg in 
1919, Spain in 1931, Poland in 1918, and Brazil in 1937. 

The above presented examples are paradigmatic of the entire 
Western World. In general, women were neither recognised as 
legal subjects nor granted the right to vote until the late 19* or 
early 2o th century and history is very clear about that. 

1.8.3 Women’s Rights in Islamic Law 
Fourteen Centuries Ago 

Interestingly, women were declared legal personnel in Islamic 
Law over fourteen centuries ago. They were given the right to 
vote and to partake in the political process of the day. 

The Qur’an states: 

4 J uLLLi iSili \'il 

QcjL ilj o-Caj iij iij 

jjLc- iil ii ^Ill c3j^*_« 

O Propbet! When the believing women appear in 
yonr presence to take the oath of allegiance that 
they will not set up anything as partner with Allah 
and will not steal, nor will they commit adultery or 
kill their children or bring false blame which they 
have invented between their hands and feet (i.e. will 
not deceive their husbands declaring someone else’s 
baby as born to her) or disobey you in what is right, 
then accept their allegiance and seek forgiveness for 
them from Allah. Surely Allah is Most Forgiving, 

Ever Merciful. 1 


1 Qur’an 60: 12. 
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While developing the structure of the Islamic state, several 
ladies were brought in as active participants in the state 
apparatus. Women were appointed as members of parliament, 
officers, and administrators in the administrative structure of 
the state of Medina. 


1.8.4 Muslim Women Held Prominent Roles 
in Early Islamic History 


One such example is that of Shifa ] bint c Abd Allah al- c Adawiyya 
who was appointed as a judge of the accountability court 
and market administrator in the reign of the second rightly- 
guided caliph c Umar b. al-Khattab JJ 1 * Ladies were appointed 
as ambassadors and as diplomats. In the tenure of the third 
rightly-guided caliph c Uthman Umm Kulthum, daughter 
of c All b. Abl Talib was sent in z8 th ah as an ambassador to 
the Queen of the Roman Empire. z Women were given offices 
and responsibilities in the military services. Imam al-Bukharl 
reports a narration of Anas b. Malik about c Aisha %. and 
Umm Sulaym ^ performing duties in the battle of Uhud, in 
the lifetime of the Prophet himself. 3 Many other women 
worked as military officers in military expeditions. 

Some narrations, pertinent to our disquisitions are 
presented below: 


{i 0 k 41)1 (Jj-^uj ■ J jA> 
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1 Ibn Hazm, al-Muhalla, vol. 9, p. 429; Ibn Abd al-Barr, al-IistTab, 
vol. 4, p. 341. 

z Ibn Jarlr al-Tabarl, TarTkh al-Umam wa al-Muluk, vol. 2, p. 601. 

3 Related by al-Bukharl in al-SahTh, vol. 3, pp. 1055, 1056 §2724. 
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cJajjj C-Ja3ji JjJlS cJSj cO-Lili tjsji CJj 

■ CJ\p IjJp 


According to Anas b. Malik ‘Allah’s Messenger 
H went to the daughter of Milhan and reclined there 
(and slept) and then (woke up) smiling. She asked: 
“O Allah’s Messenger! What makes you smile?” He 
replied: “(I dreamt that) some people amongst my 
followers were sailing on the green sea in Allah’s 
Cause, resembling kings on thrones.” She said: “O 
Allah’s Messenger! Invoke Allah to make me one of 
them.” He said: “O Allah! Let her be one of them.” 
Then he (slept again and woke up and) smiled. She 
asked him the same question and he gave the same 
reply. She said: “Invoke Allah to make me one of 
them.” He replied: “You will be amongst the hrst 
group of them; you will not be amongst the last.” 
Later, she married ‘Ubada b. al-Smit ^ and then 
she sailed on the sea with Bint Qaraza, Mu c awiyya’s 
wife. On her return, she mounted her riding animal, 
which threw her down breaking her neck, and she 
died on falling down.’ 1 


1 Related by al-Bukhari in al-SahTh, vol. 3, p. 1055 §2722. 
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Tha‘laba b. Malik reported: 

jLdo jLLj yj UsjJ t-Lj 1_jUajLl jjj y£ jl 
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c Umar b. al-Khattab distributed some garments 
amongst the women of Medina. One garment 
remained, and one of those present with him said: ‘O 
leader of the faithful! Give this garment to your wife, 
the (grand) daughter of Allah’s Messenger ||,.’ They 
meant Umm Kulthum, the daughter of c All c Umar 
said: ‘Umm Sallt %. has more right (to have it). 
Umm Sallt %. was amongst those women of Medinan 
Helpers who had given the pledge of allegiance to 
Allah’s Messenger 0 >’ c Umar said: ‘She (ie Umm 
Sallt) used to carry the water skins for us on the day 
of Uhud.’ 1 


It has been narrated on the authority of Umm LAtiyya, the 
Ansarite %: 


P 0 ' s } 0 % ji ^ o ^ 
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I took part with the Messenger of Allah J& in seven 
battles. I would stay behind in the camp of men, cook 


1 Related by al-Bukhari in al-SahTh, vol. 3, p. 1056 §2725. 
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their food, treat the wounded and nurse the sick. 1 * 


Anas b. Malik narrated: 

UuU*J t 1 5 |*b jj*H. (J j*-"j oU 

'oU^Aj *1<P' 


Allah’s Messenger 0 > went on an expedition; he 
took Umm Sulaym and some Ansarite women who 
supplied water and tended the wounded. 2. 


The legal status of women was unequivocally protected 
in the blessed epoch of the Prophet 0 > such that if a women 
provided legal protection to anyone in her house, the state 
was obliged to respect the commitment. Zaynab %. granted 
protection to her husband, Abu al- c As and the state accepted 
this. 3 Abu Hurayra narrated that the Holy Prophet said: 

„ 0 ^ 0 __ „ 4 > 0 a 

. ® _11 P jJ-J jj>- 0 1 11 o i» 

Verily, woman can give legal protection to the whole 
community and that would be considered valid by 
the state. 4 


Another narration is reported as follows: 

_11 ol _11 OolS" ol» 

If a woman would give security from the believers, it 


1 Related by Muslim in al-SahJh, vol. 3, p. 1447 §1812. 

1 Relatedby Abu Dawud in a/-Sw«i3«, vol. 2,p. 357 §2531; al-Tirmidhl 
in al-Sunan, vol. 4, p. 118 §1575; and Ibn Hibban in al-SahJh, vol. 11, 

p. 26 § 472 - 3 - 

3 Ibn Hisham, al-SJra al-Nabawiyya, pp. 636-638. 

4 Related by al-Tirmidhl in al-Sunan, vol. 4, p. 120 §1579. 
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would be yalid. 1 * 


In general, women were pivotal contributors to the 
formation of the Islamic society. One of the most effective roles 
women fulfilled was in parliament, where female members 
spoke eloquently about issues confronting women specifically. 
A powerful illustration of this in political discourse is when 
c Umar wished to pass a bill, to limit the amount of dowry 
that could be paid to a women. A female member of the 
parliament voiced her disagreement exclaiming, ‘do you wish 
to limit the dowry O c Umar, when Allah has not.’ 'Umar ^ 
requested evidence and she responded with a verse of the 
Qur’an, which states, 


p_2xj\«j ^jj ^jj Jl-UUyjd 

l_U>lj UiX4J jAjjJji_\j| lijli \jJji_\j *§\_9 \3UiJ 


<{And if you seek to take a ivife in place of anotber 
and you have gwen to one of them heaps of wealth, 
take (back) nothing of it. Do you take it (the wealth 
back) by means of calumny and manifest sin.^~ 


c Umar instantly changed his views and proclaimed that 
“the woman was right and the man wrong.” 3 

There are abundant historical examples of this nature, 
which give us an insight into the political, social and legal 
status enjoyed by the female citizens of the Medinan state. 
On the contrary such rights were accorded to women in the 
West merely a hundred years ago, after decades of relentless 
struggles and suffering. 


1 Related by Abu Dawud in al-Sunan, vol. 3, p. 422 §2764. 

z Qur’an 4:20. 

3 c Abd al-Razzaq, al-Musannaf, vol. 6 , p. 180 §10420; al-Shawkanl, 
Nayl al-Awtar, vol. 6 , p. 314. 
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One of the greatest examples of intellectual freedom enjoyed 
by Muslim women is that of Lady c A'isha the noble wife of 
the Prophet Lady c A’isha was a true polymath; for not only 
was she an exemplary hadith master, she was also a specialist 
in jurisprudence, history, literature and astronomy. 

Lady Sukayna, daughter of Husayn b. c All was also an 
expert in literature and poetry. Hamra 1 bint Ziyadat, c Aisha 
al-Ba c uniyya and Maymuna bint Sa c d were experts on poetry, 
literature and various helds of knowledge. Sayyida Shahlda, 
who died five years after the migration to Medina was an 
expert in literature and history. Fatima bint c All b. Husayn 
was an expert in the Hanball legal tradition and numerous 
Islamic scholars received knowledge from her. Hasan al-Basri 
received knowledge from Rabi c a al-Qas!sa. Sharlfa Fatima 
was the governor of Yemen, SaAa 1 and Najran. Shifa’ bint 
c Abd Allah Makhzumiyya was a judge of the court in the days 
of 'Umar Hanlfa Khanun, the niece of Sultan Salah al-Din 
al-Ayyubl, was the governor of Halab. 

A detailed study of the great women who played central 
roles in erecting the edifice of the Islamic legal, political and 
spiritual edifice is outside of the scope of our disquisitions here 
and would require volumes. 


1.9 Muslim and Non-Muslim Relations 

An issue severely misunderstood in modern times is the 
relationship between Muslims and non-Muslims. During early 
Muslim rule the non-Muslims constituted a minority and 
Muslims were the rulers. 

It is narrated that the Prophet |l said: 


A>-l jl ji ajOs jl jl IaaLLo !*yi)< 
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Beware, if anyone wrongs someone in (a legal) 
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contract (i.e. minorities) or diminishes his right, 
or burdens him (to work) beyond his capacity, or 
takes from him anything without his consent, I shall 
plead for him (against the Muslim) on the Day of 
Judgment. * 1 

1.9.1 Capital Punishment Awarded to a 
Muslim for Murdering a Non-Muslim 

c Abd al-Rahman b. Baylamanl states: 

(_JI c* j1 ^JaI J 23 jl 

(_Jj jjA (jj^-l Ul» Uul JJUs ^cJl 

' i 

. jLji 4j jA I 

On one occasion a Muslim killed one of the People of 
the Book (a man who was either a Jew or a Christian). 

The case was referred to the Prophet Muhammad |l. 
Allah’s Messenger said: ‘I am most responsible to 
fulfil the rights of minorities.’ Then he ordered the 
capital punishment against the Muslim and he was 
killed. 2, 

Thus the Holy Prophet declared that the blood of a 
Muslim and a non-Muslim had equal status. 

1.9.2 The Prophet Honoured His Christian 
Guests 

An example that illustrates the Prophet’s kindness towards 

1 Related by Abu Dawud in al-Sunan, vol. 3, p. 108 §3052. 

1 Set forth by al-ShafiT in al-Musnad, pp. 343, 344 and al-\Jmm, vol. 
7, p. 320; Abu Nu c aym in Musnad AbTHanTfa, p. 104; al-Shaybanl in 
al-Mabsut, vol. 4, p. 488; al-BayhaqI in al-Sunan al-Kubra, vol. 8, p. 
30 §15696. 
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non-Muslim was on the occasion when a delegate of Christians 
from Negus 1 * visited Allah’s Messenger Jl,, and he arose to 
serve them. His Companions Jk requested: "let us do that for 
you, O Allah’s Messenger.” He replied: “they honoured my 
Companions, and I wish to pay them back.” z 

On another occasion the Holy Prophet 0 > allowed a delegate 
of Christians from Najran to reside in his Mosque. When the 
time came for them to worship, they asked for permission, and 
the Holy Prophet allowed them to worship according to their 
own religion in the Mosque . 3 Such was the level of religious 
freedom granted to non-Muslims by the Prophet Muhammad 


1.9.3 Forgiveness of the Former Oppressors 
of Muslims at the Bloodless Conquest of 
Mecca 

Consider for a moment the time of the conquest of Mecca when 
the Prophet entered the Sacred City as a conqueror with an 
army of 10,000 men. The Meccans surrendered willingly and 
there was no bloodshed. However had the Prophet 0 > intended 
he could have sought revenge for the suffering he had endured 
at their hands. He and the early Muslims not only suffered 
prosecution and humiliation but several attempts were also 
made to assassinate him. It was in such dire circumstances 
that the Prophet had been forced to leave his beloved city. 
Upon entering Mecca one Ansarite commander Sa c d b. c Ubada 
& declared passionately: ‘Today is the day of war.’ The Holy 
Prophet expressed displeasure at this statement, took the 

1 Negus was the then king of Abyssinia. 

z Related by al-BayhaqI in Sbu c ab al-Iman, vol. 6 , p. 518 §9125; and 
b. Kathlr in al-Bidaya wa al-Nihaya, vol. 2, p. 431. 

3 Related by Ibn Sa c d in al-Tabaqat al-Kubra, vol. 1, p. 357; and b. 
al-Qayyim in Zad al-Ma^ad, vol. 3, p. 629. 
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flag from him and handed it over to his son and said to Abu 
Sufyan: 



Today is the day of mercyd 

Then the Holy Prophet 0 asked his enemies: “What kind 
of behaviour do you expect from me today?” They replied: 
“We expect the same behaviour as the one Prophet Yusuf 
extended to his brothers.” The Holy Prophet 0 said what 
Prophet Yusuf had announced: 



Go, for you are free (of all blame and punishment). 1 2 

This is one of the many examples illustrating the 
magnanimity of the Prophet Muhammad 0. At that time 
one of his greatest opponents were Abu Sufyan and the two 
sons of Abu Tahab. However, after the conquest, the Prophet 
Muhammad 0 declared the house of Abu Sufyan secure such 
that whosoever entered it would be protected. 3 The sons of 
Abu Lahab, a vehement enemy of Islam, feared being killed 
so they hid under the covering of the ka c ba but when the 
Holy Prophet 0 found them he forgave them. 4 Through such 
gracious conduct the Prophet Muhammad 0 single-handedly 
united Arabia and left behind for his followers a legacy of love, 
compassion and tolerance. 


1 Related by Ibn Hajar al- c Asqalam in Fath al-BarT, vol. 8, pp. 8-9; 
and b. Abd al-Barr in al-Isti c ab, vol. 2, p. 163. 

1 Related by Ibn Hajar al- c AsqalanI in Fath al-Barl, vol. 8, pp. 18, 19. 

3 Related by Muslim in al-SahTh, vol. 3, pp. 1405-1408 §1780; Abu 
Dawud in al-Sunan, vol. 3, p. 197 §3021; and al-DaraqutnI in al- 
Sunan, vol. 3, p. 60 §233. 

4 Related by al-Zayla c T in Nasb al-Raya, vol. 3, p. 336. 
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Those who claim that Islam was spread by the sword and 
that it advocates perpetual warfare, need only to sincerely 
study the life of the Prophet 0 and early Islamic history. One 
will undoubtedly find that the Prophet 0 never initiated a war 
against the Meccans. In fact, both the battles of Badr and Uhud 
were fought on the borders of Medina and the Prophet 0 was 
defending his city. Aggression and violence were not part of 
his noble nature and his life and teachings are a testimony 
to that. Human history has never witnessed an individual as 
wholly and utterly devoted to the principles of peace like the 
Prophet 0. 

1.9.4 Islamic Law Prescribes Justice and 
Equity for Non-Muslims 

Books of Prophetic traditions are replete with noble sayings, 
which expound the loftiest ethical principles humankind ever 
knew. The Prophet 0 was a fount of justice, love and mercy. 
His character epitomised human dignity. He 0 said, 

J Jp-I Lil# 

I am the most worthy of those who fulfill their 
responsibility (i.e. with regards to non-Muslims). 1 2 

c All b. Abl Talib 0. said: 

,#aj Jxi jtLLLJl lifi) 

If a Muslim kills a Christian, he will be killed (in 
retaliation). 2. 


1 Set forth by al-Shafi c I in al-Musnad, pp. 343, 344 and al-Umm, vol. 
7, p. 320; Abu Nu c aym in Musnad AbTHanTfa, p. 104; al-ShaybanT in 
al-Mabsiit, vol. 4, p. 488; al-BayhaqT in al-Sunan al-Kubra, vol. 8, p. 
30 §15696. 

2 Related by al-ShaybanT in al-Hujja, vol. 4, p. 349; al-Shaffl in al- 
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1.9.5 The Blood Money (Diyya) of a Non- 
Muslim is Equal to That of a Muslim 
Imam Abu Hanlfa said: 

^ 1 • ■ ■ ii i ^ 1 1 dr ‘ 1 ^ ^J 6 * ^^ 

The blood-money of a Jew, Christian and Zoroastrian 
is equal to that of a free Muslim . * 1 


c Amr b. al- c As ^ was the Governor of Egypt and his son 
gave an illegal punishment to a non-Muslim. The case was 
referred to c Umar who gave punishment to the son of c Amr 
b. al- c As openly and said to him: 



r-r 


bJ 1 






1 r* 




Since when have you made people your slaves when 
their mother gave birth to them as free men ? 2 


Renowned hadith-scholar Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri states that 
during the caliphate of Abu Bakr, c Umar and c Uthman <$t. the 
blood money of the non-Muslim citizens of the Islamic state 
was equal to that of Muslims . 3 

It is mentioned by Ibn Sa c d in al-Tabaqat al-Kubra (vol. 1 , 
p. 358 ) that the Holy Prophet |l wrote a letter to the people 
of Najran when they had announced their affiliation to the 
Islamic state of Medina. That letter says: 


Umm, vol. 7, p. 320; and al-ShawkanT in Naylal-Awtar, vol. 7, p. 154. 

1 Related by Ibn AbT Shayba in al-Musannaf, vol. 5, p. 407 §27448; 
Abd al-Razzaq in al-Musannaf, vol. 10, pp. 95, 97, 99; al-ShaybanT 
in al-Hujja, vol. 4, pp. 322, 323; and al-ShawkanT in Nayl al-Awtar, 
vol. 7, p. 154. 

1 Related by al-HindT in Kanz aKUmmal, vol. 12, pp. 660, 661 
§36010. 

3 Related by al-ShaybanT in al-Hujja, vol. 4, p. 351; and al-ShawkanT 
in Nayl al-Awtar, vol. 7, p. 321. 
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Najran and its allies (who have accepted the 
authority of the State of Medina) have the guaranteed 
protection of Allah and the Prophet Muhammad, 
Allah’s Messenger; (this protection extends) to their 
lives, religion, land, wealth; to all those who are 
present or absent as well as their business. (It is also 
my order for the Muslim government that) no priest, 
monk or chief is removed from his office. 


1.9.6 Social Benefits and Income Support 
For Jobless, Old, Or Disabled Non-Muslims 
Living in an Islamic State 

The Prophet Jji and the Rightly Guided Caliphs declared that 
the non-Muslims in the Islamic state would be entitled to all 
social benefits that the Muslims were entitled to. Assistance 
was provided for elderly and ill non-Muslims as it was provided 
for the Muslims. It is reported by SaTd b. al-Musayyab that the 
Prophet 0> gave charity to a Jewish household and this practice 
continued after his demise. 1 

c Amr b. Maymun, c Amr b. Sharjll and Murra Hamdhanl 
stated that they used to give a portion of charity of f tr to 
Christian monks. z 

Imam Yusuf stated: “If non-Muslim citizens of the Islamic 


1 Abu ‘Ubayd al-Qasim b. al-Sallam, Kitab al-Amwal, p. 543 §1992. 

1 Abu c Ubayd al-Qasim b. al-Sallam, Kitab al-Amwal, p. 543 §1997. 
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state became jobless, old, or disabled then they would be 
legally entitled to social benebt and income support .” * 1 

This model of conduct was also adopted by the Caliphs of 
the Prophet For instance, 'Umar b. al-Khattab saw an 
old Jewish citizen of Medina begging and he asked him: “Why 
are you begging?” The Jew replied: “I have to pay the tax that’s 
why I am begging and I am jobless.” c Umar ^ helped him 
hnancially. He then sent him to the secretary of hnance and 
said: “From today all Jews, Christians and non-Muslims who 
are jobless or who are old and unable to earn are exempted 
from the national taxes for their security and they are entitled 
to income support and social benefit.” z 

1.9.7 Jews and Christians Enjoyed a 
Multicultural Coexistence in Muslim Lands 

Throughout Islamic history both Jews and Christians enjoyed 
hostile-free existence in Muslim lands. In cases where 
injustices have been committed against the non-Muslims by 
the Muslims, orders have been passed against the latter to 
correct their wrongs. al-Baladharl says in Futiib al-Buldan (p. 
150 ), that during 'Umar b. c Abd al- c AzIz’s caliphate a part of a 
church was demolished and included into a mosque. The case 
was referred to the Caliph who ordered that the part of the 
mosque should be demolished and the land returned to the 
Christians so that they could re-build their church. 

These are a handful of examples to illustrate the position 
accorded to non-Muslims in an Islamic state. Islam teaches 
respect for other religions and it holds itself responsible for 
the protection of churches and other places of worship. In the 
Islamic state Christians were permitted to sing Christmas songs 


1 Abu Yusuf, Kitab al-Kharaj, pp. 122., 125. 

1 Ibn Qudama, al-MughnT, vol. 8, pp. 507-511; Abu Yusuf, Kitab 
al-Kharaj, p. 125. 
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during Christmas except for at the time of the five obligatory 
prayers. Islamic rule commanded that their religion, culture 
and practice should never be interfered with and that they 
should enjoy complete religious freedom. 

Moreover there were written instructions from the Holy 
Prophet H and the Caliphs that non-Muslims would never be 
forced to perform state defence duties, but their protection 
was the responsibility of the state. 1 Military commanders 
were given a commandment by Abu Bakr which has been 
reported by al-BayhaqI, that during wartime the captured lands 
of non-Muslims should come to no harm. The trees should not 
be cut, their cattle should not be killed and their places of 
worship should not be demolished. If religious leaders were 
confined in the act of worship in their churches they should 
not be disturbed as they are not combatants. No harm should 
be caused to even the general population in their homes. 2 

In light of the primary evidences and its substantiations 
presented above it is manifest that those ‘Muslims’ who adhere 
to ideologies of violence and indiscriminate killings, and those 
who condone suicide bombings, all in the name of Islam, are 
most certainly not adherents of the Prophetic paradigm. 

i.io The Treaty of Hudaybiyya: A Shining 
Symbol of the Prophetic Preference for 
Peace over Conflict 

An interesting case study of the Prophet’s conduct in times 
of tension and turbulence, is the occasion of the Treaty of 
Hudaybiyya. In the year 628, the Prophet Muhammad 
set out to perform the pilgrimage, with about 1400 unarmed 
companions, dressed in two pieces of unsown cloth, known 

1 al-KasanT, al-Bada‘i c wa al-Sanad\ vol. 7, pp. 112, 113; al-ShurblnT, 
MughnJal-Mubtaj, vol. 4, p. 243. 

2 Related by al-BayhaqT in al-Sunan al-Kubrd, vol. 9, p. 85 §17904. 
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as the ihrdm. Upon hearing of the Prophet’s intentions, the 
Meccan leaders and neighbouring tribes took up arms and 
were determined to deter the Muslims from entering the 
Holy vicinity. The Meccan armies, together with their allies, 
marched out of Mecca and awaited the Prophet’s arrival. When 
the Muslims arrived at Hudaybiyya, a place several miles from 
Mecca, the Prophet 0 ordered the Muslims to camp, and 
then selected c Uthman b. c Affan ^ as his emissary, to go and 
negotiate with the Meccan leaders, which ultimately proved 
unsuccessful. Finally, the Meccans sent a delegation headed by 
Suhayl b. c Amr, and the negotiations resulted in the Treaty of 
Hudaybiyya. 

Under the terms of the treaty, the Prophet Muhammad 
0 would be allowed to make the pilgrimage the following 
year and was thus denied entry into Mecca. The holy vicinity 
would be emptied for three days for the Muslim pilgrims. The 
treaty also stipulated a truce for ten years. Any tribe or person 
would be free to join either party or make an alliance with 
it; the slaves amongst the Meccans, who had left paganism 
and accepted Islam were to be returned to the Meccans by the 
Muslims. 

This last condition was not reciprocal and was objected to 
in the Muslim camp. Senior Companions such as c Umar b. al- 
Khattab ^ were shocked that the Prophet could accept such 
a biased stipulation. The Prophet Muhammad 0 responded to 
all objections with wisdom and told his followers that they 
would understand the reasons behind his decisions. As the 
treaty was signed, Abu Jandal, the son of Suhayl, the head of 
the Meccan delegation, came, trailing his chains, in order to 
join the Muslims. God’s Messenger 0 had to return him to 
his father in tears, in order to abide by the conditions of the 
treaty. This again upset the Prophet’s 0 followers and again he 
taught them to be patient and await success from God. 

Prophet Muhammad 0 asked c Ali to write down the 
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treaty and Suhayl b. c Amr a representative of the Meccans 
witnessed it. Upon noticing that the treaty began in the Name 
of God, Suhayl objected and asserted that it be removed. The 
Prophet Muhammad 0> instructed c All to remove it. Suhayl 
again objected when c All ^ wrote the name of the Prophet 
Muhammad with the appellation ‘the Messenger of God’. The 
Prophet instructed ‘Ali to remove it, but he could not bring 
himself to do so. The Prophet then took it upon himself 
to comply with the demand of the Meccans. By doing thus, 
neither was his prophecy negated nor did it lower his status in 
the eyes of those around him. In fact, his conduct amplihed his 
nobility further and as with all his noble acts, this was also a 
harbinger of peace. 

Another condition of the treaty, which was not favourable 
to the Muslims, was to return to Medina without having 
performed the pilgrimage. The Prophet instructed his 
followers to remove their ihram and sacrihce their animals 
but none of the followers complied. They were in a state of 
shock and distressed at having reached their destination only 
to turn away without having fulfilled their purpose. Thrice 
Prophet Muhammad instructed them and all three times 
they refused to obey. Upon the advice of his wife Umm Salama 
the Prophet 0> removed his ihram and slaughtered his camel. 
Upon seeing this, the Companions removed their ihram and 
sacrificed an animal. 1 

These strategic actions undertaken by Prophet Muhammad 
|jl only reinforced the belief his followers had in his message 
and enhanced the security of his people. Complying with 
the Meccans, to engender peace and security, was his main 
objective and by acquiescing to their demands this lofty 
objective was achieved. 


1 Related by al-Bukhari in al-Sahih, vol. 2, pp. 974-979 §2580. 
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i.ii The West and Muslim Minorities 

1.11.1 Understanding and Tackling 
Extremism and Terrorism 

If the West truly wishes to eliminate terrorism they must begin 
by identifying their enemies. These terrorists are no more than a 
handful of misguided people whose religious life is based either 
on misinterpretation or ignorance of the religious teachings. It 
is also important that they do not conhne extremism to Islam, 
or any other religion for that matter, for it is found amongst 
followers of all religious traditions. Extremism has no religion 
and it most certainly has no place in Islam. Rather, terrorism 
is an attitude and a social behaviour, which arises from 
frustration and nihilism. 

The incessant attempts to connect Islam and terrorism, as 
though they are absolutely inseparable, has led to the infusion 
of antagonism in the hearts and minds of young Muslims; 
hence the widespread expressions of hatred and animosity. 
The West must also discontinue its support for Muslim 
countries with extremist attitudes. I personally know of many 
countries that not only hnancially support extremists and their 
projects but also provide them with political protection. The 
causes of terrorism are multifarious and it is the underlying 
causes that must be tackled; be they political, psychological or 
sociological. 

1.11.2 Muslims: Integration, Isolation, or 
Annihilation 

The Medinan society, established by the Prophet Muhammad 

himself, was built on the principle of integration and was 
as such a categorical rejection of the models of isolation 
and annihilation, the former of which would have left his 
community cut off from the rest of the world and the latter, 
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devoid of a dednite identity, unique to them. 

Muslims living in Britain, America and Europe have a choice. 
They either follow the path the Prophet Muhammad took 
and integrate into the British society by abiding by the law of 
the land, participating in the political process, and at the same 
time fulfil their obligations as Muslims. In contradistinction, 
they may go against the Prophet’s teachings and instead, live in 
ghettoised areas, hostile to other communities and unwilling 
to participate in any form of communal structure. Views and 
propagations that suggest such ideologies are to be shunned 
and abandoned in their entirety. 

1.11.3 Closing: The Prophet’s Final 
Sermon—A Forerunner to the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights 

In his Farewell Sermon, the Prophet Muhammad 0> addressed 
a gathering of more than a hundred thousand people, 
summarising his teachings for them, as well as reminding 
them of his life-long struggle in upholding the highest moral 
principles that humankind ever witnessed. In this historic 
sermon, he spoke of racial equality, tolerance and peace. In 
fact the basis for a declaration of human rights was established 
through this sermon alone. Superiority of one human being 
over any other was quashed, except by individual excellence 
and conscientiousness. Thus excellence of moral character was 
to be the only criterion of individual superiority in the eyes of 
God. The rights of each and every human being pertaining to 
their person, property and honour were declared sacrosanct. 

At the domestic front, his sermon banished oppression and 
centuries of subjugation of women by declaring them as equals 
to men. 

Before his arrival, Arabia was fraught with deceit and 
corruption in trade and commerce, so he eliminated economic 
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exploitation by enforcing just trade, as well as the right to 
ownership and inheritance. He declared fulfilling the rights 
of the state an obligation upon all Muslims, thus ensuring 
that they live as peaceful citizens wherever they may be. His 
message was not only for the thousands standing before him 
but for Muslims of all places and times. It was a universal 
message, whose teachings resonate in the corners of the earth, 
such that the Universal Declaration of Human Rights is based 
on the same concepts. 

This is a brief exposition of the magnanimous conduct of the 
Prophet of Islam. The reality is that no amount of words can 
truly capture the grandeur of that Man whose noble teachings 
gave rise to an empire of peace and mercy. The Qur’an and 
the Prophetic Sunna are his legacy and will last forever, thus 
ensuring that every age will see for itself the miracles of his 
conduct. 


Part Two 


Renouncing Terror, 
Regaining Peace, and the 
Future of Islam 



2 .i Author’s Preface 


This lecture will put the three parts of the title together into 
a single coherent narrative with the aim of imbuing greater 
clarity and lucidity than if they were addressed separately. 
There is no doubt that we are living in a crucial and critical 
time, with the Muslim community as a whole, and the 
younger generation in particular, facing a terrible situation in 
connection to their Islamic faith, particularly in the West. A 
monstrous image of the faith has been painted by the media, 
creating misunderstanding and confusion amongst both 
Muslims and non-Muslims. Likewise, those who are engaged 
in the propagation of Islam and its defence, act in a way that 
does not serve the Islamic objectives but rather plays into the 
hands of their antagonists. Instead of imitating this approach, 
in order to understand this case in the light of the basic 
teachings and prescriptions of Islam it would be better to refer 
the whole case to the Qur’an, Sunna and the sTra of the Holy 
Prophet Muhammad JL Thus this discourse will be clarifying 
the true essence of Islam commencing with its lexical meaning, 
thereafter going onto its true nature and basic teachings with 
the intention of determining where this noble religion stands 
in connection to peace and terrorism. 

2.2 Lexical and Technical Meanings of 
ISLAM, ImAN, AND IhsAN 

There are three basic postulations that underpin Islamic 
thought: Islam, Tmdn, and ihsdn. Islam is the practical 
dimension of the religion which deals with the outward; Tmdn 
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is its theological dimension which deals with thoughts and 
beliefs; and ihsan is the spiritual dimension, concerned with 
achieving internal excellence and perfection. As for the lexical 
implications of these words it is interesting to note that the word 
Islam is derived from the root word silm, which denotes peace, 
discipline and obedience, 1 * whilst the word iman is derived from 
the root word aman and amn which signihes peace, safety and 
security. z Ihsan is derived from husn which means excellence 
and beauty. 3 Before we proceed in elaborating this concept it is 
necessary to repel a misgiving when discussing the signihcance 
of peace in the Islamic teachings and when rejecting terrorism. 
There are primarily two kinds of reactions to this discussion: 
the hrst is of the sceptics who do not understand the real 
teachings of the religion, holding the misguided viewpoint that 
any discussion on the concept of peace in Islam as nothing but 
a mere strategy aiming to give a peaceful face to the tradition; 
the second is of a number of Muslims themselves who, when 
hearing talk of peace, assume that Muslims have become 
apologetic in the face of Western aggression and that there is 
no need to become defensive. To clarify, this essay is neither a 
defence strategy nor is it apologetic: it is an attempt to relay the 
real message of Islam. 

To begin with Islam, Almighty Allah and the Prophet 
Muhammad 0 have declared that the best of Islam is to 
propagate and practice peace, having stated: 

(The best action in Islam is that) you serve the food, 

and recite the salutation of peace to someone whether 


1 Ibn Manzur, Lisan al- L Arab, vol. 12, p. 289. 

1 Ibn Manzur, Lisan aI- L Arab, vol. 13, p. 21. 

3 Abu Mansur al-AzharT, Tahdhib al-Lugha , vol. 4, p. 182; Ibn 
Manzur, Lisan al- c Arab, vol. 13, p. 114. 
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you know him or do not know! * 1 

In emulation of this noble precinct set by the Prophet 
Muhammad |il, Muslims greet with the formula of peace: al- 
sdlam-u ‘alaykum meaning ‘peace be unto you’, and conclude 
prayers by uttering the words of peace when turning one’s head 
to the right and the left: al-sdlam-u alaykum wa rahmaful- 
lldh which translates to ‘peace be upon you and mercy of 
Allah.’ This is a proclamation of peace to those sat on either 
side. Similarly, when the believers enter the gates of Paradise 
they will be greeted with the words of peace as recorded in 
the Qur’an. Almighty Allah and the angels will receive them 
saying, 



40 « the Day when they (the believers) will meet 
Him, their gift (of the meeting — greeting) will be: 

‘Peace!’)> z 

The epithet of Paradise, as given by Almighty Allah, is Ddr 
al-Salam, or ‘the abode of peace’. Among the many names and 
attributes of God, one of the most signihcant is the name al- 
Salam, the source of peace. After each prayer in conformity to 
the noble practice of the Prophet Muhammad the Muslims 
plead unto God, invoking Him with the following supplication: 


.I^ljs^lj 


O Allah: You are Peace, and peace comes from You, 


1 Related by al-BukharT in al-SahJh, vol. 1, pp. 13, 19 §12, 28; and 
Muslim in al-SahTh, vol. 1, p. 65 §39. 

1 Qur’an 33:44. 
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blessed are You, Possessor of Glory and Honour. 1 2 

In another narration related by Makhul and transmitted 
by al-BayhaqI, it is stated when the Holy Prophet entered 
Mecca and saw the House of Allah, he raised his hands, 
glorihed the greatness and majesty of Almighty Allah and 
prayed with these words: 

. # A bdlj b Ljj j (, /» Si-vvJ I J ^» bkjj I c~> I ^.UI # 

O Allah: You are Peace, and peace comes from You. 

O our Lord! Give us a life of peace. z 


The three words Islam, iman, and ihsan originate from the 
famous Tradition of Gabriel, in which he came to the Prophet 
in the guise of a Bedouin to teach the Companions their 
religion. The tradition related by c Umar b. al-Khattab JL is as 
follows: 


wbwLJo 


^ 1 

y\ clp .jkl Jl -.j -- 

*JLs (•^^3 . ^ *U ■ ( h . L*»0 J (. ! 

L> : JUj AwUS' £v>jj tccSj J,! acuSj 

jl |»bLv*j!® <u! Jj—»j JLU .^» jL_«^l! ^yp (jjyd 

(jjjjj ta^L^aJl t4jul Jj-»>j !_t«-s- jlj t4ju! Nj Uj jl 

. ® jLwwwu aJ| O-sdaJCwu! jj OwJ! J t jL-A-°j yj.-4>.)j toLSjJ! 


1 Related by Muslim in al-Sahlh, vol. i, p. 414 §591, 592; Abu Dawud 
in al-Sunan, vol. 1, p. 474 §1512; al-TirmidhT in al-Sunan, vol. 2, p. 
95, §298; al-Nasa '7 in al-Siman, vol. 3, pp. 68, 69 §1337, 1338; Ibn 
Majah in al-Sunan, vol. 1, pp. 298, 300 §924, 928. 

2 Related by al-BayhaqT in al-Sunan al-Kubra, vol. 5, p. 73 §8995. 
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As we sat one day with the Messenger of Allah 0, 
a man in pure white clothing and jet black hair 
came to us, without a trace of travelling upon him, 
though none of us knew him. He sat down before 
the Prophet 0 bracing his knees against his, resting 
his hands on his legs, and said: “ O Muhammad, tell 
me about Islam.” The Messenger of Allah 0 said: 
“Islam is to testify that there is no God but Allah 
and that Muhammad is the Messenger of Allah, and 
to perform the prayer, give Zakat, fast in Ramadan, 
and perform the pilgrimage to the House if you can 
fmd a way.” He said: “You have spoken the truth,” 
and we were surprised that he should ask and then 
conhrm the answer. Then he said: “Tell me about 
true faith ( iman )” and the Prophet 0 answered: “It 
is to believe in Allah, His angels, His inspired Books, 
His messengers, the Last Day, and in destiny, it’s 
good and evil.” “You have spoken the truth,” he said, 
“Now tell me about the perfection of faith ( ibsan ),” 
and the Prophet 0 answered: “It is to worship 
Allah as if you see Him, and if you see Him not, 
He nevertheless sees you.” ... Then the visitor left. I 
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waited a long while, and the Prophet 0 said to me, 
“Do you know, c Umar, who was the questioner?” 
and I replied, “Allah and His Messenger know best.” 
He said, “It was Gabriel, who came to you to teach 
you your religion.” * 1 


These three terms (which are three grades of the religion of 
Islam as well) were also spoken by God in the Qur’an, and it 
is interesting to note that Almighty Allah has chosen specihc 
words to prescribe and illustrate the concept of Islam, iman 
and ihsan. 

Concerning Islam, the hrst grade of Islam, God says in the 
Qur’an: 


jlL; ^= 4 ^ d ± J =\ 

E. 9f , ^ 

y boe — i ..ibl 1 /. —u .—-—j 


4 Today I have perfected for you your religion and 
I have completed the bestowal of My mercy upon 
you, and I am pleased to choose Islam as your 
religion.^ z 


Here the word raditu (derived from rida; pleasure) is linked 
with the word Islam. Likewise concerning the second grade of 
Islam, iman , the Qur’an states: 




1 Related by al-BukharT in al-Sahlh, vol. i, p. 27 §50; vol. 4, p. 1793 
§4499; Muslim in al-SahJh, vol. 1, p. 36 §8, 9; al-Tirmidhl in al-Sunan, 
vol. 5, p. 6 §2610, Abu Dawud in al-Sunan, vol. 4, p. 359 §4697; al- 
Nasa’I in al-Sunan, vol. 8, p. 97 §4990; Ibn Majah in al-Sunan, vol. 

1, p. 24 §63; Ahmad b. Hanbal in al-Musnad, vol. 1, p. 51 §367; Ibn 
Khuzayma in al-SahJh, vol. 4, p. 127 §2504; and Ibn Hibban in al- 
SahJh, vol. 1, p. 389 §168. 
z Qur’an 5:3. 
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4 fThe Bedonins say: ‘We have believed.’ Say: ‘You 
have not believed. Yes, rather say: We have accepted 
Islam. And the belief has not yet gone into your 
hearts 

At another place, the Qur’an states about the second grade 
of Islam in these words: 




^But Allah has blessed you ivith the love of faith 
and has embellished it in your hearts.fy z 

In this verse, Almighty Allah has chosen two words to 
explain iman-, one is mahabba (love) and the other is zma 
(beauty). 

Finally, ihsan, which is the third and excellent grade of the 
religion of Islam, is imbued with the concept of eliminating 
mischief and corruption from the world. Almighty Allah states: 



<{And do (such) good (to the people) as Allah 
has done good to you. But do not look for 
(ways to spread) evil and terror in the land 
(through oppression, accumulation of wealth and 
exploitation).\ 1 * 3 

In this verse ihsan has been connected with negation of 
fasad, i.e. this verse instructs the believer to adopt the practice 
of ihsan and thus eliminate corruption from the world. The 


1 Qur’an 49:14. 

z Qur’an 49:7. 

3 Qur’an 28:77. 
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choice of words used to illustrate the concepts of Islam, Tman 
and ihsan therefore pose a signihcant relevance. 

Also noteworthy are the dehnitions of a Muslim and a 
mulmin , meaning a true believer, as explained by the Prophet 
Muhammad 

According to c Abd Allah b. c Amr b. al- c As Allah’s 
Messenger 0. said: 


' 0 _C J ^ (_) J 1 • ■■ 11 r ,—^_kwjj 


A Muslim is the one who provides peace to other 
Muslims through his words and deeds. 1 2 


A mu'min was described as: 




The mu'min is someone whom people trust with 
regard to their blood and their properties. 1 


Thus, a true believer is the one who provides peace and 
security for not only Muslims but non-Muslims alike. 

In another tradition transmitted by Shaddad b. Aws Jt, the 
Prophet 0 said of ihsdn: 


■li 


ISLS jdJ^^I 

i4j jIum t^cjjJI I 


4)1 jl» 

•li ISIj tAhjsJl 


1 Related by al-BukharT in al-SahTh, vol. i, p. 13 §10; Muslim in al- 
SahTh, vol. 1, p. 65 §41; al-Tirmidhl in al-Sunan, vol. 5, p. 17 §2627; 
Ahmad b. Hanbal in al-Musnad, vol. 3, p. 440 §15673; and Ibn 
Hibban in al-SahTh, vol. 1, p. 406 §180. 

2 Related by al-Nasa’I in al-Sunan, vol. 8, p. 104 §4995; and Ahmad 
b. Hanbal in al-Musnad, vol. 2, p. 379 §8918. 
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Allah has prescribed spiritual excellence in the 
treatment of everything, so if you kill (any combatant 
during war), you must perform the killing with moral 
excellence (causing the least torture), and if you 
sacrihce an animal, you must perform the slaughter 
most caringly, and let one of you sharpen his blade, 
in order to set his sacrihcial animal at rest (causing it 
least discomtert)! 1 


In a state of war disposition for benevolence is commanded 
and at the same time infliction of terror is sternly prohibited. 
In the same cruelty to animals is also forbidden even during 
slaughter. 

Furthermore, the Prophet said: 


| t _g_*jJj| 4&I (_^l (jJJl-l li 141)1 JUp jJJ-i 


The whole of creation is the dependent (family) of 
Allah. So the dearest one to Him, from amongst 
them, is the one most benehcial to His family. 2 


2.3 The Concept of Balance in Islam 

The aforementioned traditions are a brief exposition of the 
concepts and implications of Islam, iman , and ihsdn. What 
follows now is a brief discourse on the concepts of balance, 


1 Related by Muslim in al-SahTh, vol. 3, p. 1548 §1955; al-Tirmidhl in 
al-Sunan, vol. 4, p. 23 §1409; Abti Dawud in al-Sunan, vol. 3, p. 58 
§2817; al-Nasa’1 in al-Sunan, vol. 7, p. 227 §4405; and Ibn Majah in 
al-Sunan, vol. 2, p. 1058 §3170. 

2 Related by al-Tabaranlin al-Mu^jam al-KabTr, vol. 10, p. 86 §10033, 
and al-Mibjam al-Awsat, vol. 5,p. 356 §5541; Abu Ya c la in al-Musnad, 
vol. 6, pp. 65, 106, 194 §3315, 3370, 3478; al-ShashT in al-Musnad, 
vol. 1, p. 419 §435; and al-Qada‘T in Musnad al-Shihab, vol. 2, p. 255 
§1306. 
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tolerance and moderation in light of the Qur’an and Prophetic 
tradition. 

The Holy Qur’an explains that, 




^And indeed We originated (tbe genesis of) man 
from the extract of (chemical ingredients of) clay. 
Then We placed him as a sperm drop (zygote) in a 
secure place (mother’s womb). Then We made that 
zygote a hanging mass (clinging to the uterus like 
a leech). Tben We developed that hanging mass 
into a lump, looking chewed with teeth. Out of 
this chewed lump We built a structure of bones 
which We clothed with flesh (and muscles). Then 
(changing him) into another form We deueloped 
him (gradually) into a new creation. Then Allah 
brought (him up into a strong body), Allah — the 


Best of creators.y' 




4 ^Does man think that he will be left for nothing 
(without any reckoning)? Was he not (in his 
beginning) a sperm drop ejaculated (into the 
womans womb)? Then it developed into a hanging 


1 Qur’an 23:12-14. 
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mass (clinging to the womb like a nest). Then He 
created (in it the preliminary form of all the limbs 
of the body). Then He set (them) right .^ 1 

The human body is in a state of equilibrium; the organs and 
both the mental and spiritual faculties are perfectly balanced. 
The question is why has God created this balance? The answer 
is because this balance allows man to achieve a state of peace, 
tolerance and security, and through it the faculties of human 
personality are able to work together in an atmosphere of 
mutual interaction and co-operation which is conducive to 
human life. 

How can this balance be achieved? God has created in 
man various facets to his personality; he is a multidimensional 
being. He has a biological dimension, whilst at the same time 
he is bound and responsible for the social aspects of his life; 
he has a spiritual dimension ingrained into his personality 
whilst at the same time he must deal with the philosophical 
and intellectual realities of his being. Any imbalance in any of 
these faculties is regarded as un-Islamic; Islam recommends 
its followers to fulhl the due requirements of each aspect of 
human personality so that a balance is achieved; when these 
requirements are met, peace, tranquillity and tolerance are the 
hnal outcome. 

A believer must fulfil the rights of his Creator, the rights 
of the Prophet 0, the rights of his own person and the rights 
of society. Progress in one’s spiritual life should not occur 
at the neglect of one’s secular obligations, such a monastic 
approach to life is prohibited in Islam. Similarly, development 
in one’s secular life must not occur at the detriment of one’s 
spiritual and religious needs. Any form of behaviour which 
has the potential to create an imbalance in one’s personality or 
generate extremist tendencies is prohibited in Islam. We should 


1 Qur’an 75:36-38. 
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aim to create a balance within our lives so that when we are 
confronted by secularists the innate beauty of a believer’s 
secular life shines forth and at the same time the spiritualist 
should be affected by the believer’s spiritual beauty. An example 
of this is present in the life of the Prophet Muhammad who 
interacted with both the young and old and participated in 
social activities with full vigour. 

Tradition notes that the Prophet Muhammad was 
actively involved in the popular physical sports of the time, 
including swimming , 1 * horse riding 1 and wrestling , 3 yet at the 
same time he was a man of great spirituality and in proximity 
to God. This is the lifestyle that a Muslim must adopt in order 
to live in harmony with oneself and others. Disapproval of a 
monastic existence is evident in one tradition when the Prophet 
H enquired a woman about her marriage and relationship to 
her husband. She responded that he was a very pious individual 
who would stand the whole night in prayer, and spend the 
whole day in state of fasting. Upon hearing this, the Prophet 
rebuked the husband for his conduct , 4 informing him that 
his wife had rights over him as well as God 5 and that he must 

1 Related by Abu Nu'aym in Hilya al-Aivliya\ vol. i, p. 184; and al- 
HindT in Kanz al- c Ummal, vol. 16, 184 §45345. 

z Related by al-BukharT in al-Sahih, vol. 2, p. 835 §2242; and vol. 3, 
pp. 1050, 1332 §2705, 3446; Muslim in al-Sahlh, vol. 2, pp. 680, 681 
§987; and al-Nasa’1 in al-Sunan, vol. 6, p. 216 §3563. 

3 Related by Ibn KathTr in al-Bidaya wa al-Nihaya, vol. 3, pp. 103, 
104; al-QastallanT in al-Mawahib al-Laduniyya, vol. 2, p. 365; and 
al-ZurqanT in Sharh al-Mawahib al-Laduniyya, vol. 4, p. 292. 

4 Related by Ahmad b. Hanbal in al-Musnad, vol. 6, p. 226 §25935; 
Ibn Hibban in al-Sahlh, vol. 1, p. 185 §9; ‘Abd al-Razzaq in al- 
Musannaf, vol. 6, pp. 167, 168 §10375, an< l vol. 7, p. 150 §12591; and 
al-TabaranT in al-Mu c jam al-Kabir, vol. 9, p. 38 §8319. 

5 Related by al-BukharT in al-Sahlh, vol. 2, pp. 696, 697 §1873, 1874; 
Muslim in al-Sahlh, vol. 2, p. 813 §1159; and Ahmad b. Hanbal in al- 
Musnad, vol. 2, p. 198. 
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fulfil the rights of both in order to live a balanced life. 

The same beauty and balance described regarding the 
human personality is also apparent in the celestial order of 
the universe. Almighty Allah has created the whole of this 
universe on the same principle of balance: 


^ UISI IsJll jl lc ^]5 


^Then He turned towards the heavenly universe — 
that was (all) smoke. So He said to it (the heavenly 
spheres) and the earth: “Get in (compliance with 
Our system) either under the influence of mutual 
attraction and coordination or under auersion 
and reuulsion.” Both said: “We submit with 



There is no conflict between the heavens and the earth; the 
celestial order that has been placed by Almighty Allah is in a 
state of balance thereby creating peace. So in the same way 
that Allah has provided balance within our human personality 
and the celestial system around us, it is expected from us, as 
stewards and trustees of the divine will, to act accordingly 
with the world around us. 

These examples simply convey one message that Islam rejects 
any kind of extremist tendency in life; regardless of whether 
extremism is in a positive or negative manner. This then leads 
to the wondering of how Islam condones terrorism. Acts of 
terrorism are the result of radicalisation and radicalism is the 
result of extremism, so if Islam does not allow extremism in 
one’s life then how can it possibly allow terrorism? The causes 
of terrorism must be investigated; bracketing the Muslim 
community or Islam with terrorism must be avoided. Terrorism 


1 Qur’an 41:11. 
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has no link to any religion; it is a social, psychological and 
economic phenomenon which transcends all barriers of race, 
religion and culture. Extremists and fanatics have not only 
existed within Muslims cultures, they have also existed in 
Western cultures; for this reason every society must search for 
and uproot all causes and motives which lead to acts of terror. 

To further scrutinise Islam’s stance on violence and 
terrorism one need only examine the character and personality 
of the Prophet Muhammad 0 >. When he migrated to Medina a 
written document was prepared known as the Constitution of 
Medina; this was one of the hrst constitutions ever written. The 
Constitution of Medina formed the basis of a just and peaceful 
society under the leadership of the Prophet Muhammad 0 
and it was pivotal in the eradication of terrorist and extremist 
activities that had plagued the Arabian Peninsula for centuries. 

At the time there were two major tribes residing in Medina: 
the Aws and Khazraj; alongside these two tribes were another 
eight who were allied to one of them, and thirty-three other 
groups that existed. In total no less than forty-three different 
factions existed in Medina when the Prophet 0 migrated there. 
Through the Constitution of Medina, the Prophet 0 > was able 
to establish a multiethnic and a multicultural society which 
he administered as the head of state. A full-fledged charter 
was provided, which brought about cooperation in aspects of 
defence, hnance, society and politics. Under his leadership, 
an atmosphere of mutual cooperation was achieved which 
respected local customary laws; it was an atmosphere which 
recognised rights for the freedom of religion and culture, with 
minorities being granted rights to practice their own religion. 

One noteworthy example is when a large delegation of 
Christians from Najran visited the Prophet in Medina, he 
received them with great hospitality and allowed them to reside 
at his Mosque. When they desired to worship, the Prophet 0 > 
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offered them the use of his Mosque. z The delegation did not 
come to Medina to have a peaceful dialogue with the Prophet 
0 for purposes of mutual understanding. Rather they came 
with the intention of debating with him to rebut his teachings. 
This is just one example of who the West must turn to in order 
to achieve greater understanding of Islamic teachings. 

The sermon delivered by the Prophet 0 during the farewell 
pilgrimage, is another example of Islam’s position on toleration 
and peace. This sermon was the beginning of a new world 
order which marked an age grounded in mutual cooperation 
and peace. The Prophet 0 spoke: 

^ * ,, - j' j .« s • ( „ „ i, 

y) OJJ aJjs \ji-\ 

Be aware! All matters pertaining to the age of 
jahiliyya (an age of exploitation and oppression) had 
been trampled under my feet. z 


This declaration marked the beginning of a new system 
which was to be based on justice and human dignity; it was 
a system that was designated to bring about equality amongst 
mankind. The Prophet 0 continued with, 


(_j djjk aJo jp- Jt-Sdlj^lj Jt 

.«Ijla jt^JL (J tlJLa 


(O mankind!) Indeed your lives and properties have 
been sanctihed like the sanctity of this holy day, and 


1 Related by Ibn Sa c d in al-Tabaqat al-Kubra, vol. i, p. 357; and Ibn 
al-Qayyim in Zad al-Ma c ad, vol. 3, p. 629. 

1 Related by Muslim in al-Sahih, vol. 2, p. 889 §1218; Abu Dawud 
in al-Sunan, vol. 2, p. 185 §1905; Ibn Hibban in aTSahih, vol. 9, .p. 
2 57 § 3944 ; al-Nasa’1 in al-Sunan, vo. 2, p. 421 §4001; al-DarimT in 
al-Sunan, vol. 2, p. 69 §1850; and Ibn AbT Shayba in al-Musannaf, 
vol. 3, p. 336 §14705. 
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like the sanctity of this holy month and this holy land 
of yours. 1 2 

On the concept of human equality he stated: 

j ^ol 4]bl JjL>-J jJj ^jJjUD 

All mankind is the progeny of Adam and Allah 
created Adam from clay. z 

Furthermore, he stated: 

i in1 cj^i j d\j ijUi j oi \J*&\ \4 1 ;» 

^j %J* ^j J* Jyl j-J» 

.« jiU h 'y ^ ' J^ ^ I Sl j t 2 I J^ - 

O People! Be aware! Indeed your Lord is One and 
your father is one. Be aware! No Arab is superior 
to a non-Arab, and no non-Arab is superior to an 
Arab; no red person has a superiority over a black 
person, and no black person has superiority over a 
red person, except for those who are God-fearing. 3 


The Qur’an clarihes this concept in these words: 




1 Related by Muslim in al-SahTh, vol. z, p. 889 §1218; Abu Dawud 
in al-Sunan, vol. 2, p. 185 §1905; Ibn Hibban in al-Sahlh, vol. 9, .p. 

2 57 §3944; al-Nasa’1 in al-Sunan, vo. 2, p. 421 §4001; al-DarimT in 
al-Sunan, vol. 2, p. 69 §1850; and Ibn AbT Shayba in al-Musannaf, 
vol. 3, p. 336 §14705. 

z Related by al-TirmidhT in al-Sunan, vol. 5, p. 389 §3270; and al- 
BayhaqT in Shu c ab al-Iman, vol. 4, p. 286 §5130. 

3 Related by Ahmad b. Hanbal in al-Musnad, vol. 5, p. 411; Ibn al- 
Mubarak in al-Musnad, p. 147 §239; and HaythamT in Majma c al- 
Zawa’id, vol. 3, p. 266. 
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O people! We created you from a male and a 
female, and (dwided) you into (large) peoples and 
tribes, so that you might recognize one another. 
Surely the most honourable among you in the sight 
of Allah is he who fears Allah most. Certainly Allah 


is All-Knowing, All-Aware . 1 2 


The Prophet Muhammad 0 > abolished all falsely concocted 
superiorities and established the superiority of good character 
and mindfulness to God. His teachings eradicated economic 
exploitation and at the same time established the rights 
of women and the poor. Women were not only granted the 
right to vote but were also encouraged to take an active role 
within parliament. In the West, women were not politically 
enfranchised until the 20 th century: it was not until 1920 that 
women were legally allowed to vote after the 19* Amendment 
was passed in America; z women were not declared as legal 
persons until 1929 in Canada. Women had to gain their legal 
rights gradually in the modern world and Western women 
have only enjoyed these rights for less than 100 years, whilst 
Islam provided women with rights instantly without any need 
of demonstration on their part 1400 hundred years ago. 

In the days of the Caliph 'Umar b. al-Khattab a motion 
was being discussed which limited the amount a women could 
receive in dower. During this discussion a women stood up 

1 Qur’an 49: 13. 

2 Hart, James, The American Presidency in Action 1789: A Study 
in Constitutional History, New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1948; Melvin I. Urofsky, Paul Finkelman, A March of Liberty: A 
Constitutional History of the United States (two volumes), Oxford 
University Press, 2002. 
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and criticised the bill, objecting that God did not limit the 
dower so why should c Umar; when asked for evidence for her 
claims she recited the following Qur’anic verse: 


^jj judo ^jj jl-Ui-J 

rU j|j j4jj-Ci-\jl \i_X AJCa lj-Ci-\j \j\&S 


<{And if you seek to take a wife in place of anotber 
and you have (by now) given to ber heaps of 
wealth, yet do not take back any part of it. Do you 
want to take that wealth (back) by means of unjust 
accusation and manifest sin?'f 1 2 


The objection of the woman suggests that she was a 
member of the parliament and therefore had both legal and 
political rights. When c Umar heard this evidence he quickly 
withdrew his bill and stated that the woman was correct and 
he was wrong. 1 

At the practical level, democracy was revived by the Prophet 
Muhammad 0 > who established local governance in Medina. 
He organised a society in which a group of ten people was 
represented by a councillor known as an c arif , and a group of 
ten ‘arifs was represented by a deputy known as the naqib ; the 
naqtb was a member of the parliament in Medina. So every 
ioo persons in society were represented in parliament by their 
naqib. Despite being the representative of God on earth, Prophet 
Muhammad transferred power to the common member 
of society; this was a practical demonstration of consultative 
democracy in the life of the Prophet which characterised true 
Islamic societies. 

If we are to revive peace in our world today we have to revive 


1 Qur’an 4:20. 

2 Related by c Abd al-Razzaq in al-Musannaf, vol. 6 , p. 180 §10420; 
and al-ShawkanT in Nayl al-Awtar, vol. 6 , p. 314. 
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the concept of multiculturalism; we must accept diversity in 
the world and not expect others to be subjected to our own 
criteria and customs. As demonstrated by the aforementioned 
evidences, returning to Islam is the only true viable means of 
achieving peace, as it champions the rights of every nation and 
enjoins multiculturalism and diversity. 

2.4 A Detailed Exposition of the 
Meanings of Jihad: A Refutation of 
Misinterpretations 

Another important aspect of Islam which has been manipulated 
is the concept of jihad and the misconceptions surrounding it 
need to be removed. This term has become popular amongst 
Muslims and non-Muslims alike but unfortunately it is 
confronted with misunderstandings on both sides. The word 
jihad comes from the word juhd which means ‘to struggle’; 1 it 
does not denote killing or warfare. It is a struggle for a greater 
good, for the betterment of mankind; it is a tool of eliminating 
oppression and terror; it is a means to an end, not an end within 
itself. The ultimate end of jihad is the establishment of peace at 
all levels. It is interesting to note that jihad is not monolithic: 
it is of various kinds and categories. The best jihad, and the 
greatest jihad in status, is jihad bhn-nafs: to struggle against 
one’s ego. 

The Holy Prophet said: 

. « 42vjSj A* l>- A* l>w _ J 1 # 

The (great) striver is the one who strives against 

his own self (i.e., lusts, indulgences and luxurious 


1 Ibn Faras, Mu c jam MaqayJs al-Lugha, p. 210; Abu Mansur al- 
AzharT, TahdhJb al-Lugha, vol. 6 , p. 2 6, Raghib al-AsfahanT, al- 
Mufradat, p. 101; Ibn Manzur, Lisan al- c Arab, vol. 3, p. 143. 
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pursuits). 1 2 

After returning from a battle with his Companions the 
Prophet 0 stated: 

You have returned from a lesser (al-jihad al-asghar) 
to a supreme jihad (al-jihad al-akbar). 2, 

The struggle against the self is a means of disciplining one’s 
ego from evil propensities, such as sexual desires, material 
greed, lust for power and all other impure wishes. Islam 
does not aim to eliminate these completely but through self- 
discipline it aims to bring them under control; in this way 
Islam provides a means to organise one’s life appropriately. 
This process of disciplining the soul is known as tazkiya, 
self-purification, which can be achieved through constant 
remembrance of Almighty Allah. 

In Medina the Prophet 0 used to provide an atmosphere 
for the Companions ij^. for the supreme jihad by conducting 
gatherings of Allah’s remembrance for the purification of the 
soul. 

The second jihad is jihad bii-'ilm: the struggle for 
attaining and propagating knowledge. The Prophet 0 told his 
Companions 0 . that if he were to choose between a group of 
people engaged in the remembrance of Allah and the other 
in the propagation of knowledge, he would choose the group 

1 Related by al-Tirmidhl in al-Sunan, vol. 4, p. 165 §1621; Ibn Hibban 
in al-SahJh, vol. 10, p. 484 §4624; al-Hakim in al-Mustadrak, vol. 2, 
p. 156 §2637; al-Bazzar in al-Musnad, vol. 2, p. 156 §3753; and al- 
Tabaranl in al-Mu'jam al-KabJr, vol. 18, p. 256 §641. 

2 Related by al-Khatlb al-BaghdadT, in TarJkh Baghdad, vol. 13, p. 
523; Ibn c Asakir in TarJkb Dimasbq al-KabJr, vol. 6, p. 438; Ibn Rajab 
al-HanbalT in Jami' al-'Ulum wa al-Hikam, vol. 1, p. 196; and al- 
MizzT in TahdhJb al-Kamal, vol. 2, p. 144. 
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engaged in the attainment of knowledge. Thus the remembrance 
of Allah and the seeking of knowledge are declared the highest 
forms of jihad in Islam. This is why the hrst revelation of Islam 
was a revelation concerning the acquisition of knowledge. The 
Qur’an states: 

I^3! (jjj^J-C- jj-s j- J -.Aj 1 ^J->- ^^-Jl cfJ-j - — 'o I 

pj U Tjll (J)pJJL)L pic- c^jJl tiJjjj 

4(0 Beloved!) Read (commencing) with the Name 
of Allah, Who has created (everything). He created 
man from a hanging mass (clinging) like a leech (in 
the mother’s womb). Read and your Lord is Most 
Generous, Who taught man (reading and writing) 
by the pen, Who (besides that) taught man (all that) 
which he did not know.4 1 

Likewise, propagating the religion and calling others to the 
way of Islam is also a jihad which is known as al-da^wa. 

Jihad bPHaml is the third kind of jihad which encourages 
people to do righteous deeds for the uplifting of morality; that 
you struggle for the promotion of spirituality, and guarding 
human values for society’s betterment. 

The fourth is jihad biJ-mal: it is the jihad of charity that 
one spends their money to help the poor and needy. 

Finally, the last kind of jihad is jihad biJ-qital, which is 
the jihad of just-war (war for self-defence). After knowing 
this, it would be unjust to concentrate on this form of jihad 
at the exclusion of the rest. Furthermore, for this jihad to take 
place there are strict criteria and conditions. It was essentially 
legislated for the defence of one’s rights, to defend humanity 


1 Qur’an 96:1-5. 
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from all forms of oppression and aggression in the same way 
that the UN permits countries to wage war in self-defence. 

Interestingly, jihad. bi'l-qitdl was never commanded in the 
hrst nineteen years of the promulgation of Islam. The Prophet 
spent thirteen years in Mecca and was never commanded to 
hght. In Medina there was no commandment for jihad bi'l- 
qital for the hrst six years; whatever warfare was conducted in 
that time was purely committed out of self-defence and were 
fought near the boundaries of Medina. It was not until after 
the treaty of Hudaybiya that the Muslims were permitted to 
wage an offensive war against the enemies of humanity and 
mankind to eliminate terrorism and oppression. Almost two 
decades were spent in either peaceful preaching or self-defence 
until defensive warfare, jihad bPl-qitdl, was permitted for 
Muslims. The Qur’an states: 

,£ , 

p-?4jjl lj (jjiiillJ ^dil 



\Permission (to figbt against mischief, disruption 
and oppression) is granted to those against whom 
(unjust) war is waged, because they were oppressed 
and Allah is doubtlessly All-Powerful to help them 
(the oppressed).$ 1 

It is important to understand that jihad bPl-qital is based 
on the concept of peace and is only permitted when all other 
forms of reconciliations have failed. Islam forbids one to either 
kill or maim any noncombatant; 2 doing so is considered a war 
crime. During warfare one is not allowed to kill or wound 


1 Qur’an 22:39. 

2 Related by Muslim in al-SahJh, vol. 3, p. 1407 §1780; Abu Dawud 
in al-Sunan, vol. 3, p. 162 §3021; and al-Bazzar in al-Musnad, vol. 4, 
p. 122 §1292. 
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worshippers who may be residing within a monastery or place 
of worship. Buildings and trees cannot be destroyed; and 
any kind of disturbances for the local population is totally 
hjrbidden. 1 2 Engaging in a conflict that contradicts any of these 
conditions would nullify the just cause of one’s struggle, and 
one would be sinful in the eyes of God, as the purpose of jihad 
bhl-qital is to bring about peace. 

The Prophet’s Companion and the hrst Rightly Guided 
Caliph Abu Bakr would issue written and verbal instructions 
to the Muslim army to honour the above injunctions during a 
war. z 

The notion that Islam was spread by the sword is false; 
Islam was spread peacefully through the integrity of its 
character and teachings, as attested by Phillip K. Hitti in his 
History of the Arabs. It is strange that today amongst the 
Muslims there is an unrestrained zeal to declare war against 
‘inhdels’ by misusing and abusing the term jihad. Such people 
have no understanding of what jihad means, instead they are 
fuelled by their egos and desires. They have no commitment to 
keeping to the strict guidelines set by our pious predecessors. 
As a result they create a greater loss and damage for Muslims, 
thereby exacerbating the problems that already exist. 

It is a well-known principle that if there is clear indication 
that if going into conflict, one’s enemy will become triumphant 

1 Related by Ahmad b. Hanbal in al-Mitsnad, vol. 5, p. 385 §2728; 
Ibn AbT Shayba in al-Musannaf, vol. 6 , pp. 483, 484 §33127, 33132; 
Abu Ya c la in al-Musnad, vol. 5, p. 59 §2650; al-TahawT in Sharb 
Ma c anTal-Athar, vol. 3, p. 225; al-BayhaqT in al-Sunan al-Kubra, vol. 
9, pp. 85, 90 §17904, 17929; and al-DaylamT in Musnad al-Firdaws, 
vol. 5, p. 45 §7410. 

2 Related by al-TirmidhT in al-Sunan, vol. 4, p. 122 §1552; Malik in 
al-Mawatta, vol. 2, p. 447 §965; c Abd al-Razzaq in al-Musannaf, vol. 
5, p. 199 §9375; Ibn AbT Shayba in al-Musannaf, vol. 6 , p. 483 §33121; 
al-BayhaqT in al-Sunan al-Kubra, vol. 9, pp. 89, 90 §17927, 17929; 
and al-MarwazT in Musnad AbT Bakr, pp. 69-72 §21. 
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or there is a great danger that irreparable damage will be 
inflicted on the Muslims, then going to war is prohibited. 
Islam discourages the believers from entering into a battle with 
their enemy if they are not adequately equipped. One tradition 
narrates that a group of Companions of the Prophet 
Muhammad went to war. Upon realising that they were 
outnumbered and knowing that if they advanced towards their 
enemy they would face defeat, they retreated back to Medina. 
They informed the Prophet 0 , telling him, ‘nahnu al-farrarun, 
yd Rasiil Allah’, ‘We are ones who fled (from the battleheld) O 
Messenger of Allah.’ The Prophet replied, ‘Id, bal antum al- 
c akkarun’, ‘No, in fact you are the ones who returned salely.’ 1 
Through these words they were consoled. 

This shows that if one advances to war and there is a 
chance of irreparable loss and damage, then hghting no longer 
becomes obligatory, but prohibited, and it becomes necessary 
to avoid hghting in order to curb the possibility of long-term 
damage. How far are the cries of those people who call for 
jihad in the modern world from the noble practice of our 
ancestors. 

2.5 Historic Existence of Extremists and 
Terrorists in the Form of the Kharijite 

Within the Muslim community where a minority has left the 
path of balance and moderation, the duty is upon the majority 
to reclaim the beautiful religion of Islam from the extremists; we 
cannot allow them to speak in our name. The extremists have 
adopted a twofold strategy to target the youth: intellectually 
and militantly. The former is related to the Zahirite ideology, 
whilst the latter is related to the Kharijites. The Muslim youths 

1 Related by Abu Dawud in al-Sunan, vol. 3, p. 46 §2647; al-Tirmidhl 
in al-Sunan, vol. 4, p. 215 §1716; Ahmad b. Hanbal in al-Musnad, 
vol. 2, pp. 70, 100, 110; and al-BayhaqT in al-Sunan al-Kubra, vol. 9, 
p. 76 §17861-17862. 
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must take great precaution for they are most vulnerable and 
most likely to be preyed upon. The Zahirite ideology has been 
absolutely rejected by the majority of Muslims throughout 
history: this ideology exacted a literalist interpretation of the 
Qur’an and Sunna and they did not go beyond the letter of the 
law. In time they lost sight of the aims and objectives of the 
Shariah and had lost the spirit of the law. They sought to fulfil 
the legal rulings of the Shariah but neglected its wisdom, and 
so within time their school became inept and their influence 
was wiped away from Muslim societies. 

The Zahirites went against the verse of the Qur’an in which 
Allah states: 

^And he teaches you the Book and inculcates in 
you logic and wisdom.f ' 

Understanding the wisdom behind the text is paramount for 
the correct application of the Shariah in the world. In matters 
of worship and spirituality the rulings remain predominantly 
the same, but as for matters concerning the secular aspect of 
one’s life there is a need to understand the wisdom behind the 
rulings, because as things change and new situations arise the 
rulings change in order to make the Shariah fully adept to the 
environment in which it is practiced; and, as we have seen, 
the Zahirite ideology which refused to adapt and reconstruct 
itself became outmoded and unht for society; it lost adherents 
and became extinct. This dynamic spirit of reconstruction is 
the concept of ijtihad, which vitalises the spirit of the Shariah 
making it practicable in every age and society. This is what a 
qualified mujtahid does: he interprets the texts and applies it 
appropriately according to the dictates of time and place. In 
no way does this mean that the Shariah is subjugated to the 


1 Qur’an 2:151. 
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whims and fancies of men, but rather the mnjtahid who seeks 
to apply the spirit of the Shariah earnestly strives to stay true 
to the letter of the law to the best of his ability. Thus Islam in 
this sense is not a static and outmoded religion, but rather it 
is dynamic. 

As for the Kharijites, Muslim history bears testimony to 
their unorthodoxy and heresy. They were declared as outcasts 
by the Prophet and the Rightly Guided Caliphs. In fact they 
fought against the fourth Rightly Guided Caliph, c All al- 
Murtada They were narrow-minded and possessed a short- 
sighted understanding of their religion and life in general. 
Their hallmark was that they were equipped with the best 
slogans and had a tendency to declare others as disbelievers 
and inhdels. They were the most vocal for the implementation 
of the Shariah and for establishing God’s rule on earth; so 
when c All, the fourth Rightly Guided Caliph of Islam, accepted 
mediation during the battle of Siffm, the Kharijites were quick 
to condemn him for what they believed was a compromise of 
God’s rule and declared him an inhdel. 1 2 Their slogan was ini 7 - 
hukm illa li-Allah : ‘there is no rule except for God’s.’ c All al- 
Murtada when asked about this slogan, replied: 

t? x 0 | ^ 

. ® JJ^L) L^- wLjl jp»- w 
That is true but the intentions behind it are invalid. z 

We can see the remnants of the Kharijite legacy amongst 
the youths who have become frustrated with the frequent 
mishaps in the Muslim world. As a result of perceived attacks 


1 For complete details, see: Qadri, Tahir-ul., Fatwa on Terrorism and 
Suicide Bombings. United Kingdom: Bodmin and King’s Lynn, 2010. 

2 Related by Muslim in al-SahTh, vol. 2, p. 749 §1066; al-Nasa’1 in al- 
Sunan al-Kubra , vol. 5, p. 160 §8562; Ibn AbT Shayba in al-Musannaf, 
vol. 7, p. 557 §37907; and al-BayhaqT in al-Sunan al-Kubra, vol. 8, 
p.171 §16478. 
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against their Islamic identity, they vent their anger through the 
extremist groups who they feel are the only ones addressing 
their concerns. Their slogans such as Shariah for the UK, 
behead those who insult Islam, jihad is our way, freedom 
of speech go to hell, are all manifestations of this Kharijite 
tendency that has re-emerged amongst young Muslims due to 
their emotional frustration. However this minority possesses 
no legitimate religious authority and is completely alien to the 
teachings and wisdoms of Islam. 

2.6 Prophetic Biography (sira) as a Model 
FOR THE UMMA’s SUCCESS 

For the Muslims, success will now only emerge if they retract to 
the s Tra of the Prophet Muhammad 0. His life can be divided 
into three stages: the hrst stage in Mecca and two signihcant 
stages in Medina. 

The Prophet 0 spent the hrst thirteen years of his life in 
Mecca, teaching the early Muslims about strengthening one’s 
faith and building upon one’s morality, ethics and spirituality. 
Through the hrmness of faith, Islam was spread, this period was 
therefore characterised with the advancement of knowledge. 
Thereafter the Prophet 0 migrated to Medina and this 
migration heralded the second phase. In the six or seven years 
of the hrst Medinan phase there was a greater concentration 
upon the building of the Muslim state. Its initiation was 
characterised by a social contract known as the muwakhat, 
which brought together warring tribes under a unihed banner. 
During these years efforts were made for the social and 
economic stability of the newly formed community: steps were 
taken by the Prophet 0 for the elimination of poverty in order 
to grant the citizens of the society with economic stability and 
prosperity; he made all Muslim brothers to one another and 
distributed their wealth amongst them so that all economic 
deadlocks may be resolved; they would share their earnings 
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and holdings so that they would become economically strong 
to stave off any potential threat or enemy. 

As a result of the Constitution of Medina Prophet 
Muhammad J§, created peace between the various tribes and 
also brought the Jewish tribes into the treaty. The Jews were 
fully integrated into the Muslim community. However, with 
the passage of time, as the Muslims gained both economic 
and political strength the Jews broke off their alliance. During 
these six years, it was clear that relations between the Jews and 
Muslims would not last; Allah informed the Muslims in the 
Qur’an about their hostility, but the Prophet did not hght 
against them lest he would be confronted by two powerful 
enemies at the same time: the polytheist of Mecca in the south 
and the Jews of Khybar in the north. And indeed the Muslims 
were attacked. 

The Prophet J§ knew of these developments so he set out to 
Mecca with his Companions for the Hajj pilgrimage. When 
the Meccans prevented him and his followers from entering 
the city he signed a ten-year no-war pact which historically 
became known as the ‘Treaty of Hudaybiyya.’ The Treaty of 
Hudaybiyya marked the beginning of the third phase of the 
sira of the Prophet As a result of the treaty he, through 
his wisdom, prevented his enemies from attacking him from 
the south whilst he dealt with his enemies from the north; by 
doing so he avoided the Muslims from hghting a double fronted 
battle. At the time of signing the treaty the Companions were 
not aware of its inherent wisdom: the majority of the clauses 
were actually not in favour of the Muslims and were heavily 
biased towards the Meccans, giving them privileges at the 
expense of the Muslims. But despite the unevenness of this 
treaty, the Prophet H signed it and told the companions to be 
patient for it heralded a truly great victory. 

Being barred from entry into Mecca and not being allowed 
to perform Hajj that year, the Holy Prophet ordered the 
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Companions d|t to get ready for a pre-emptive attack. With 
the polytheists bound from the south the Muslims were safe to 
dispose of their enemies in the north; the result was a decisive 
victory for the Muslims: Khybar had been conquered. This 
victory turned the tide and made Islam the most powerful 
force in the Arabian Peninsula. 

For nineteen years the Holy Prophet and the Muslims 
remained patient with their enemies: the hrst thirteen years 
were characterised by non-violence and non-retaliation whilst 
the latter six years were of self-defence. 

2.7 Closing Words: The True Way Forward 
FOR MUSLIMS 

So what steps should we take? First and foremost Muslims 
must strengthen themselves spiritually, morally and ethically; 
they must revive the culture of learning and academia and 
strengthen themselves technologically and scientihcally. Then, 
following the precedent of the Holy Prophet 0> in Medina, 
the Muslim world should strengthen itself economically and 
bring together its resources in a way similar to the EU which 
began its journey from a European ‘economic community’ to 
the ‘European Union’. The Muslim world cannot be revived 
politically unless it alleviates poverty and bears in mind 
that this current unipolar world is an unstable one and that 
a multipolar world is bound to emerge. The next poles of 
global polar will be Europe, Russia, and the South PaciHc 
Rim including China and Japan. The Muslim world consists 
of fifty-six countries and can become a power bloc if it has 
the will, but only if it strengthens itself both scientifically and 
technologically. Once consolidated, it will have the power to 
choose who it wishes to aligns itself with: Europe, Russia, or 
the South Pacific Rim; and it can then ultimately present itself 
as an equal in the world. 



Part Three A 


ISLAM, PEACE AND DeMOCRACY 



Islam is a religion of peace and democracy; it is my intention 
to explore this aspect of Islam using Islam’s first written 
constitution. It was drafted by the Holy Prophet Muhammad 
H when he was declared head of the state of Medina. 

3.1 Etymology of the Arabic Word Islam 

Let us start by exploring the root word of Islam. The root 
word of Islam is silm and salama, which means to come into 
peace and to provide others with peace. * 1 
The Qur’an states: 

4 O belieuers! Enter Islam perfectly and wholly.)> z 

Any act, policy, or stance which is against the peace of 
mankind is considered an un-Islamic activity. This concept 
of Islam was practiced and propagated by the Holy Prophet 
Muhammad In order to elucidate this concept further, I 
would like to present the life of the Holy Prophet Muhammad 
H as an archetype which will serve as a practical demonstration 
and an exegesis of Allah’s commandment of adopting peace in 
its entirety. 

1 Ibn Manzur, Lisan al-‘Arab, vol. 12, p. 289; Raghib al-AsfahanT, 
al-Mufradat, pp. 239, 240. 

1 Qur’an 2:208. 
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3.2 Seven-Point Social Policy Formulated by 
THE HoLY PrOPHET Jl 

Before the Prophet 0> decided to emigrate from Mecca to 
Medina, a gathering took place in Mina (near Mecca). The 
gathering formed what was to be known as the hrst pledge 
of allegiance; the bay c a al- c aqaba al J ula. Twelve people from 
Medina came to see the Holy Prophet Muhammad 0> and 
embraced Islam. Thereafter they made a hand-in-hand pledge 
with the Holy Prophet affirming their loyalty and allegiance 
to him. During this meeting, the Prophet delivered a sermon 
and introduced Islam to them which was to be their very 
hrst lesson on the religion. Later, the twelve delegates were 
appointed by the Holy Prophet as his representatives; to 
propagate and introduce Islam to the society of Medina. 1 

This hrst sermon consisted of seven points, and through 
these points the Prophet laid down his vision of a good 
society. The hrst point of this sermon was a commandment of 
faith and obedience to Almighty Allah - the Lord and Creator. 
The second point, after belief in the creator and submission 
to Him, was the prohibition of theft. The third point was 
that there should be no adultery or fornication in one’s life, 
so that one is free from all sexual immoralities and crimes. 
Fourth, there should be no killing, particularly of females and 
mankind in general. Fifth, there should be no false allegations 
or false accusations against anyone. Sixth, that there should 
be no back-biting. Finally, the seventh point was the obligation 
to practice and propagate the good and to abstain from evil. 
The delegate returned to Medina with this message of Islam. 
All basic books of Islamic history have narrated this sermon 

1 Relatedbyal-BukharTina/-Mfe/T>,vol. i,p. 15 §18; Ahmad b. Hanbal 
in al-Musnad, vol. 5, p. 323; Ibn Hisham in al-STra al-Nabawiyya, 
vol. 6 , p. 281; alTabarT in TarTkb al-Umam wa al-Muluk, vol. 1, p. 
559; Ibn KathTr in al-Bidaya wa al-Nihaya, vol. 3, pp. 150, 151; and 
Ibn Khaldun in his well-known History, vol. 2, p. 348. 
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undisputedly. So this is not any isolated tradition, but a well- 
known and unanimously agreed-upon tradition. 

Note, that only one point (out of the seven) is related to the 
religious and spiritual message of Islam. The rest are related 
to the reformation and rehnement of man’s moral ethics and 
conduct, and are all secular in nature. The Prophet’s main 
emphasis was to protect human life in its individual sphere, as 
well as in its collective sphere, from all kinds of social crimes 
and injustices. 

3.3 The First Public Friday Address 
Delivered by The FIoly Prophet to The 
People Of Medina 

When the Holy Prophet 0 eventually migrated from Mecca to 
Medina, he delivered his hrst public Friday lecture in Masjid 
al-Jum c a [Mosque], as recorded by the authorities of Islamic 
history. 1 This extended Friday lecture became his hrst official 
public address directed at the inhabitants of Medina. A point of 
note here is that although the Holy Prophet 0 was personally 
in great trouble and difficulty; forced to leave his beloved 
homeland Mecca due to the Meccans’ oppression and cruelty 
towards him, he never once mentioned a single aspect of their 
misconduct towards him in his address. A diligent observer 
will recognise that the Prophet 0 came to Medina specihcally 
determined in setting up a just and democratic society based 
on Islamic ideals and morals. 

Like the sermon on the day of the hrst pledge of allegiance, 
the hrst sermon addressed to the citizens of Medina by the 

1 Related by al-TabarT in TarTkb al-Umam wa al-Muluk, vol. 2, pp. 
7, 8; Ibn al-Jawz 7 in al-Muntagam fT TarTkh al-Muluk wa al-Umam, 
vol. 3, pp. 65-67; al-QurtubT in al-Jami' li-Abkam al-Qur'an, vol. 
18, pp. 98-100; and Ibn KathTr in al-Bidaya wa al-Nihaya, vol. 3, pp. 
212-214. 
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Holy Prophet 0, was the lesson of worship and obedience 
to Almighty Allah. In it he also emphasised truthfulness 
and mutual love amongst everyone, to fulfil promises and 
commitments, and finally to differentiate and discriminate 
between the lawful and unlawful in one’s life with piety and 
God-wariness, so that nobody is harmed by one’s actions and 
conduct. Again, the whole of this lecture consisted of a policy 
of social reform; a policy based on human rights, human 
dignity, and mutual brotherhood. 

3.4 Brief Examination of the Constitution 
Defivered by the Holy Prophet H 

After briefly glossing over these two sermons of the Holy 
Prophet 0, I would like to turn your attention to a constitution 
gifted to humanity by the Holy Prophet 0, which was known 
as al-Sahifa, or the ‘Constitution of Medina’. This constitution 
brought within its jurisdictions the local Muslim inhabitants of 
Medina, the emigrants of Mecca, the local Jewish community 
and other non-Muslim tribes, as well as their allies. The 
constitution delineated the constitutional foundation of the 
Medinan society; it provided the concept of devolution of 
powers which materialised into democracy in the practical 
sense. Through the constitution, a moderate and balanced 
aptitude was formulated towards all communities regardless of 
their faith or ethnicity. The concept of a unified geographical 
and territorial nation, which includes Muslims and non- 
Muslims alike and which brought together various faiths and 
cultures, was advanced by the Holy Prophet 0. Likewise, the 
supremacy of the rule of law was also articulated through the 
constitution coupled with respect for local customs and laws. 
The tradition of all local tribes under the rule of law, and 
protection of culture and religion was advocated. Through 
the constitution, the Holy Prophet 0 postulated basic human 
rights thereby introducing the concept of protection of religious 
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freedom of minorities, and the protection of their culture and 
religion. The Holy Prophet declared the state of Medina as a 
sanctuary of peace and security; no act of oppression, injustice, 
or extremism would be allowed in the state of Medina. 

The constitution begins with the Holy Prophet declaring 
the Muslims and Jews, a single nation. In this declaration he 
did not exclude non-Muslims from being part of the Medinan 
community, as he was unanimously accepted as the head of 
state. 

3.4.1 Opening Articles 

Article 1 states: 

. 11 C ^cu 1 tj j***>j') ^cJl <_ 

This is a (constitutional) document from Muhammad 
the Prophet (and Messenger of Allah for the nations 
of the world). 1 2 

The subsequent article, states: 

((_)-*Oj <j"2 (jygd-^o— 1 1 j (jU^j^Jl 

This compact has been concluded between the 
believers and Muslims of Quraysh and Yathrib, and 
those who, in compliance, later, join their (political) 
alliance to hght the defensive war together. 1 

1 Related by Ibn Hisham in al-Slra al-Nabawiyya, vol. 3, p. 31; Abu 
c Ubayd al-Qasim in Kitdb al-Amwal, vol. 1, p. 260; Ibn Zanjuway in 
Kitdb al-Amwal, p. 205; Ibn Taymiyya in al-Sarim al-Maslul, p. 62; 
Ibn KathTr in al-Bidaya wa al-Nihdya, vol. 2, p. 260; Ibn Sayyid al- 
Nas in c Uyun al-Atbar, vol. 1, p. 227; and al-SalihT in Subul al-Hudd 
wa al-Rishad, vol. 3, p. 382. 

2 Related by Ibn Hisham in al-SJra al-Nabawiyya, vol. 3, p. 32; Abu 
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And, article 3 confirms: 



(Owing to this unique alliance) a single community 
(political union) comprising all (the contracting 
parties to the compact) has emerged to the exclusion 
of all the peoples of the world. * 1 

The constitution’s opening articles state that Muslims of 
Quraysh and Yathrib, and those who followed and joined 
them, are of one community. The policies of the new Medinan 
State assert that the immigrant Muslims of Mecca and 
native Muslims of Medina constitute one community. The 
constitution established a free Islamic State on the principles 
of equality, equity, and religious freedom. 

3.4.2 Freedom of Religion 

An entire chapter of the Qur’an which guarantees man’s 
religious freedom even if it is contrary to Muslim beliefs 
demonstrates the highest possible form of religious tolerance. 

c Ubayd al-Qasim in Kitab al-Amwal, vol. 1, p. 2.60; Ibn Zanjuway 
in Kitab al-Amwal, p. 205; al-BayhaqT in al-Sunan al-Kubra, vol. 8, 
p. 106; Ibn Taymiyya in al-Sarim al-Maslul, p. 62; Ibn al-Qayyim in 
Abkam Ahl al-Dhimma, vol. 3, p. 1405; Ibn KathTr in al-Bidaya wa 
al-Nihaya, vol. 2, p. 260; Ibn Sayyid al-Nas in c Uyun al-Athar, vol. 1, 
p. 227; al-SuhaylT in al-Rawd al-Unuf, vol. 2, p. 349; and al-SalihT in 
Subul al-Huda wa al-Rishad, vol. 3, p. 382. 

1 Related by Ibn Hisham in al-Sira al-Nabawiyya, vol. 3, p. 32; Abu 
c Ubayd al-Qasim in Kitab al-Amwal, vol. 1, p. 260; Ibn Zanjuway 
in Kitab al-Amwal, p. 205; al-BayhaqT in al-Sunan al-Kubra, vol. 8, 
p. 106; Ibn Taymiyya in al-Sarim al-Maslitl, p. 63; Ibn al-Qayyim in 
Ahkam Ahl al-Dhimma, vol. 3, p. 1405; Ibn KathTr in al-Bidaya wa 
al-Nihaya, vol. 2, p. 260; Ibn Sayyid al-Nas in c Uyun al-Athar, vol. 1, 
p. 227; al-SuhaylT in al-Rawd al-Unuf, vol. 2, p. 349; and al-SalihT in 
Subul al-Huda wa al-Rishad, vol. 3, p. 382. 
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The Qur’an states in the chapter of al-Kafrun (the 
disbelievers): 




* Say: ‘O disbelievers! I do not worship that 
which you worship. Nor do you worship Whom I 
worship. And I shall never worship that which you 
worship. Nor will you worship Whom I worship. 

(So) you have your dln (religion), and I have my 


Din (Religion).’ f 1 2 


This constitution further substantiates this point in article 
thirty stating: 



The Jews of the Banu c Awf are one community 
(political union) with the believers. The Jews have 
their religion and the Muslims and their associates 
have theirs, except those who behave unjustly and 
sinfully, for they hurt but themselves and their 
families. z 


1 Qur’an 109:1-6. 

2 Related by Ibn Hisham in al-STra al-Nabawiyya, vol. 3, p. 34; Abu 
c Ubayd al-Qasim in Kitab al-Amwal, vol. 1, p. 263; Ibn Zanjuway in 
Kitab al-Amwal, p. 392; Ibn Taymiyya in al-Sarim al-Maslul, p. 63; 
Ibn al-Qayyim in Ahkam Abl al-Dbimma, vol. 3, p. 1407; Ibn KathTr 
in al-Bidaya wa al-Nihaya, vol. 2, p. 261; Ibn Sayyid al-Nas, vol. 1, 
p. 228; al-SuhaylT in al-Rawd al-Unuf, vol. 2, p. 349; and al-SalihT in 
Subul al-Huda wa al-Risbad, vol. 3, p. 382. 
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From article thirty to forty the Holy Prophet mentioned 
each and every Jewish tribe specihcally by name, guaranteeing 
them their right of protection under the new Constitution. 
The Qur’an also states: 

^Tbere is no compulsion in Dln (Religion ).^ 1 


There can be no narrowness in Islam, nor can there be any 
inconvenience. A Muslim cannot enforce hardship on another 
person or compel others to their way: forced conversions have 
no place in this pure religion. Compelling others to embrace 
Islam is against Islam and the teachings of the Qur’an. 
Everybody has a right to practice his/her own religion; rather 
Islam has enjoined Muslim rulers to protect the places of 
worship of non-Muslims. 

In the days of Banu Umayya (Omayyad Dynasty), Walld b. 
c Abd al-Malik, one of the Umayyad governors, demolished a 
portion of a church in Damascus, and had extended a mosque 
in its stead. When the caliph c Umar b. c Abd al- c AzIz ^ got 
the news, he ordered that the extended portion of the mosque 
be demolished and the church rebuilt, and it was done. The 
tradition says: 


oSl j U 0 aULp jJjJl Jiks 

. ‘ I ... ^ 11 J d 


When c Umar b. c Abd al- c AzIz took over as Caliph, 
the Christians complained to him about al-Walld’s 
forcible occupation of Church land. He ordered the 
official to get that part of the Mosque demolished, 


1 Qur’an 2:256. 
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which had been constructed on the land of Church, 
and return it to Christians. So the same was done. 1 

Freedom of expression, the rights of ill people and elderly 
citizens, the right of protection for one’s property, and the 
right of forming contracts were all guaranteed under the new 
constitution. 

3.4.3 Forbiddance of Bloodshed 

The constitution forbade hghting and bloodshed amongst the 
yarious communities of the state: 



The Yathrib valley (Medina, fenced by hills) shall be 
a sanctuary (the abode of peace) for the people of this 
document. (Here all mutual conflicts are prohibited.) 2 

Likewise, as stated in article sixty-one, any oppressor, 
militant, or tyrant that commits an act of cruelty, oppression 
or suppression is to be deprived of the protection given by the 
constitution: 



This document will not be employed to protect one 
who betrays, is unjust or violates the treaty. 3 


1 Related by al-Baladhuri. in Futnh al-Buldan, p. 150. 
z Related by Ibn Hisham in al-STra al-Nabawiyya, vol. 3, p. 34; Abu 

c Ubayd al-Qasim in Kitab al-Amwal, vol. 1, p. 263; and Ibn Zanjuway 
in Kitab al-Amwal, p. 206. 

3 Related by Ibn Hisham in al-STra al-Nabawiyya, vol. 3, p. 35; Abu 
c Ubayd al-Qasim in Kitab al-Amwal, vol. 1, p. 263; Ibn Zanjuway in 
Kitab al-Amwal, p. 206; Ibn Sayyid al-Nas in c Uyiin al-Atbar, vol. 1, 
p. 228; al-SuhaylT in al-Rawd al-Unuf, vol. 2, p. 350; and al-SalihT in 
Subul al-Huda wa al-Rishad, vol. 3, p. 383. 
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Furthermore, in the penultimate article, sixty-two, the 
constitution states: 

jl s \1\ —5l_j jA Jaj ja\ ‘dlj» 

.«^5 

Whether an individual goes out to hght or remains 
in his home, he will be safe in Medina unless he has 
perpetrated injustice or violated law. 1 2 

Ultimately, the constitution guaranteed protection to 
peaceful citizens, whilst those people who worked against the 
peace and security of the state and its people, would lose their 
guaranteed constitutional protection for their life. 

The hnal article sixty-three, states: 

. (J J—»J _U>-S-J ^JLlj jj ji j[>- 4)! jlj # 

Allah along with His Messenger Muhammad is the 
Protector of those pious and God-fearing people who 
remain loyal and adherent to this (constitutional) 
document. 2, 

3.4.4 Protection of Human Life 

Many of the fundamental human rights which we enjoy 


1 Related by Ibn Hisham in al-STra al-Nabawiyya, vol. 3, p. 35; Abu 
c Ubayd al-Qasim in Kitab al-Amwal, vol. 1, p. 263; Ibn Zanjuway in 
Kitab al-Amwal, p. 206; Ibn Sayyid al-Nas in c Uyiin al-Atbar, vol. 1, 
p. 229; al-SuhaylT in al-Rawd al-Unuf, vol. 2, p. 350; Ibn KathTr in al- 
Bidaya wa al-Nihaya, vol. 2, p. 262; and al-SalihT in Subul al-Huda 
wa al-Rishad, vol. 3, p. 383. 

2 Related by Ibn Hisham in al-STra al-Nabawiyya, vol. 3, p. 35; Ibn 
Zanjuway in Kitab al-Amwal, p. 206; al-SuhaylT in al-Rawd al-Unuf, 
vol. 2, p. 350; and Ibn KathTr in al-Bidaya wa al-Nihaya, vol. 2, p. 
226. 
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today were declared by the Holy Prophet 0 through the Holy 
Qur’an and his practice. The right to the protection of life was 
declared in chapter five of the Holy Qur’an, verse thirty-two, 
in which Allah states: 

-9 l^N3 I Q 3 j I j^XJ lj i ^J—_9 dP* ^ 

£ ^ _ j ^ 

SIj^-I La-slSo Lfclj>-I 1*^5^ ^ISJI 

<{Whoever killed a person (unjustly), except as a 
pnnishment for murder or for (spreading) disorder 
in the land, it would be as if he killed all the people 
(of society); and whoever (saved him from unjust 
murder and) made him survive, it would be as if he 
saved the liues of all the people (of society; i.e. he 
rescued the collective system of human life). h' 


Therefore, the murder of any human being regardless of 
their religion, race or colour is forbidden in Islam and doing 
so amounts to the murder of humanity. Similarly, serving one 
person is equivalent to serving the whole of mankind. 

In fact, those who are in the womb of their mothers have 
also been guaranteed this right to life; because the right to life 
is such a precious thing that nobody can act against it. 

Mankind has been accorded with such respect and honour 
that even after his death, no one is permitted to abuse his 
deceased body, regardless whether he is a Muslim or not. 
Narrated by c A’isha 0: 

Lo Ql I j.yg9 1 Ji ol jjj^I IjJL__j ^cJl (Jli 

.«I ySs 


The Prophet 0 said, ‘Do not abuse the dead ones, 
because they have reached the result of what they 


1 Qur’an 5:32. 
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torwarded.’ * 1 


It is narrated in an agreed upon tradition: 


^jJl Lk ^ljj ojLL>- tL : Jli 41)1 jj jjlA- jp 

tap). cl Ls . ^ j^~ ® jl—^-L^-1! 4ju! L j Lj . Ldjis c 4 j L-^s j 

> »-*»C 

,((|jjj j^a SjUjM j»Uolj 


Jabir b. c Abd Allah ^ narrates: ‘A funeral passed 
us by and the Prophet |l stood up for it. We stood 
up, and then we said: O Messenger of Allah, it is a 
funeral of a Jew. The Prophet J§, replied: If you see a 
funeral stand.’ 1 


Notice, when the Companions £$» enquired about the 
Prophet’s action and had informed him that the funeral passing 
by him was not that of a Muslim but a Jew; the Prophet 
showed no concern for the religion or the culture of that person. 
Instead, he expressed his respect stating that the funerals of all 
people are to be respected, as this is a fundamental human 
right that transcends all divides. 

Islam has accorded respect and honour to every man and 
woman in that nobody is allowed to insult or curse another. 
The Holy Prophet J§, has even prohibited the Muslims from 

1 Related by al-BukharT in al-SahJh, vol. 1, p. 470 §1329; al-Nasa’1 
in al-Sunan, vol. 4, p. 53 §1936; and al-Sunan al-Kubra, vol. 1, p. 
630 §2063; Ibn Hibban in al-SahJh, vol. 7, p. 291 §3021; Ahmad b. 
Hanbal in al-Musnad, vol. 6, p. 180 §25509; al-DarimT in al-Sunan, 
vol. 2, p. 311 §2511; al-Hakim in al-Mustadrak, vol. 1, p. 541 §419; 
and al-BayhaqT in al-Sunan al-Kubra, vol. 4, p. 75 §6979; and Shidab 
al-Iman, vol. 5, p. 287 §6678. 

1 Related by al-BukharT in al-SahJh, vol. 1, p. 441 §1249; Muslim 
in al-SahJh , vol. 2, p. 660 §960; al-Nasa’1 in al-Sunan, vol. 4, p. 45 
§1922; and al-Sunan al-Kubra, vol. 1, p. 626 §2049; and Ahmad b. 
Hanbal in al-Musnad, vol. 3, p. 319 §14467. 
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cursing or torturing animals and insects. 

c Abd al-Rahman b. c Abd Allah quoted his father as 
saying that once they were on a journey in the company of 
Allah’s Messenger and he had gone to relieve himself. The 
Companions saw a sparrow with two young ones. When 
they took the young ones, the sparrow, greatly upset, came 
and began to spread out its wings. When the Holy Prophet 
returned, he said: 

.«IgJl L&aJj lj.ij ^Lk.jJjj 

Who has pained this one by the (loss of) her young 
ones? Give her young ones back to her. 1 2 

Then the Holy Prophet J§, saw an anthill, which had been 
burned. He declared such an act prohibited: 

.«jUi j 'yijuu ji aji # 

It is not htting that anyone should punish with fire 
but the Lord of the fire. z 


c Abd Allah b. c Umar narrated that Allah’s Messenger 0 
stated: 


LtLpoJLL J ol j *I o-jJp» 

Lv.-.S-*.■ j L^o-*JJ OjI 'l! <wlj ijLSi^ ijli .«jLJl 
.«^Ajjll jA oiJli LgoLiL jl OJI i, 1 ^ .... 


A woman was tortured and was put in Hell because of 
a cat which she had kept locked till it died of hunger. 
Allah’s Messenger J§ further said, Allah knows 
better. Allah said (to the woman), ‘You neither fed it 


1 Related by Abu Dawud in al-Sunan, vol. 3, p. 55 §2675. 

2 Related by Abu Dawud in al-Sunan, vol. 3, p. 55 §2675. 
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nor watered when you locked it up, nor did you set it 
free to eat the insects of the earth.’ * 1 


3.4.5 Right of Privacy 

Likewise, Islam has given man the right of privacy. Allah 
states: 


g „ JS ^ ^ 0 „ j 0 ’ 

^ LxJ p^ aj>- II 


4 k O believers! Do not enter houses other than 
your own until you obtain their permission. And 
greet their residents (immediately after you enter). 
This (advice) is better for you so that you may 
contemplate (its rationale).fy z 


3.4.6 Right of Equality 

Furthermore, the right of security was also guaranteed by the 
Holy Prophet $$k, as well as human equality. Human equality 
was guaranteed by ensuring legal, social and economic equality 
(as far as the basic needs are concerned in the form of social 
and income support). The Holy Prophet 0 declared: 

Ja- Ja- 

.<(,_$ JbJL Jp SJd 1 ojdl Jp 

No Arab is superior to a non-Arab, and no non- 
Arab is superior to an Arab; no red person has a 

1 Related by al-BukharT in al-Sahib, vol. 2, p. 834 §2236; Muslim in 
al-Sahlh, vol. 4, p. 1760 §2242; al-Darlml in al-Sunan, vol. 2, p. 426 
§2814; and al-BayhaqI in al-Sunan al-Kubra, vol. 5, p. 214 §9851. 

1 Qur’an 24:27. 
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superiority over a black person, and no black person 
has superiority over a red person, except for those 
who are God-fearingd 

That is to say that superiority is based only on the character 
and moral integrity of a person, not on one’s race, religion, or 
colour. 

3.4.7 Guarantee of Legal Justice 

Another constitutional guarantee provided by Islam through 
the Holy Qur’an and through the Holy Prophet H, was the 
guarantee of legal justice. 

The Qur’an states: 


jl ^&l ijO iSij) 


And when you judge matters among people, gwe 
judgment with justice.fy z 


This guarantee of legal equality and justice is an absolute 
statement of the Qur’an and there is no mentioning of faith or 
religion. Thus, it is a universal right for the whole of mankind. 
Likewise, it is stated: 



4Surely, Allah commands you to entrust the 
belongings to those who are worthy ofthem.fy 1 * 3 

This is a general commandment that states whenever you 
are appointed or given an authority to adjudicate a matter, 

1 Related by Ahmad b. Hanbal in al-Musnad, vol. 5, p. 411; Ibn al- 
Mubarak in al-Musnad, p. 147 §239; and HaythamT in Majma c al- 
Zawa'id, vol. 3, p. 2 66. 

z Qur’an 4:58. 

3 Qur’an 4:58. 
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you are required to administer justice fairly regardless of the 
person’s religion. 

The Qur’an states: 


\j\A3 jl lli£- oi ijCjjSTjj jl p 


<U£ jjl Jlsli 


“O believers! Become tenaciously firm on justice, 
bearing witness (merely) for tbe sake of Allah even 
if (the witness) is against your own selves or (your) 
parents or (your) relatives. Whether the person 
(against whom is the evidence) is rich or poor, 
Allah is a greater Well-Wisher of them both (than 
you are).” z 


That is to say that one has to administer justice on this 
earth and to become a witness to Almighty Allah. 


3.4.8 Guarantee of Free-Trial 

The guarantee of a hearing and a free-trial was given to every 
person and nobody would be punished without a proper, 
independent hearing, this also included the right of defence. 
Furthermore, freedom and liberty were also guaranteed; these 
concepts of human liberty and freedom were implemented 
many centuries later in other civilizations but these were 
promulgated, practiced, and enforced by Islam in the y th 
Century. 


3.4.9 Defence of the State of Medina 

Interestingly, if one was to observe the hrst ten years of the 
Holy Prophet’s life in Medina as head of the state up to the 


1 Qur’an 4:135. 
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point of the conquest of Mecca, one would note that no war 
was fought on the borders of Mecca. All wars were imposed 
on the society of Medina and were fought on the borders of 
Medina, or within close proximity of the city-state. The first 
major battle was Badr in which there was an advancement 
and aggression by the Meccans. The second major battle was 
Uhud which was fought at a distance of two miles away from 
Medina. Another major battle was the ‘Battle of the Trench’ 
which was fought on the very borders of Medina, when a 
trench was prepared to defend the city-state. Within those 
years there was no advancement or war of aggression by the 
Holy Prophet 0> until after the Treaty of Hudaybiya, when a 
ten year no-war pact was made with the Meccans in the 6 th 
year of Hegira. However, after a year, the Meccans broke the 
contract. So the Prophet Jji made an advancement to conquer 
Mecca, which he did without shedding a single drop of blood. 

When the Muslims had entered the city as conquerors, one 
of the Companions, Ansarite commander Sa c d b. Tbada 
declared vehemently, ‘today is the day of revenge.’ For almost 
two decades, the Muslims had suffered under the hands of 
the Meccans and were forced to abandon their homes. So, the 
desire to exact revenge on their former oppressors was a natural 
reaction on that historic occasion. Emotions were running 
high, but when the Holy Prophet heard his Companion’s 
calling for retribution, he stood up and addressed the whole of 
Mecca and said: 



(No! Today is not the day of revenge:) Today is the 
day of mercy and hargweness. 1 

The Holy Prophet 0, forgave and pardoned his enemies and 

1 Related by Ibn Hajar al- c AsqalanT in Fath al-BarJ, vol. 8, pp. 8, 9; 
and Ibn c Abd al-Barr in al-IstPab, vol. 2, p. 163. 
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set a precedent that was to be the distinctive hallmark of Islam 
from then on. The Holy Prophet 0 said: 


• ^ dr*J ‘dr^ 


Whoever enters Abu Sufyan’s house will attain 
security and whoever lays aside his arms will attain 
security and whoever shuts his gate will attain 
security. 1 


Unfortunately, and it is a matter of great shame that some 
criminals in our time have brought about a bad name to Islam 
through their own criminal activities and out of their own 
political agenda. Whilst at the same time the mistakes have 
been committed from the other side too, through their actions 
and foreign policies. There is a great misunderstanding between 
the West and Islam. If the true face of Islam is identihed and its 
true teachings properly understood, then much progress would 
be made towards the restoration of world peace, as well as 
reconciliation and co-operation between the two civilizations. 
Terrorists have no religion, nor do they have any attachment 
to culture; they have no faith and are enemies of humanity, as 
well as the enemies of Islam. 


1 Related by Muslim in al-SahTh, vol. 3, p. 1407 §1780; Ab%o Daw%od 
in al-Sunan, vol. 3, p. 162 §3021; and al-Bazzar in al-Musnad, vol. 4, 
p. 122 §1292. 
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Al-Hidayah Europe 2009: 
Question & Answer Session 
(UK) 



Qi. Regarding whether Terrorism is Caused 
by Factors within Islam or outside Islam 

Dr Tahir Abbas (Director of the Centre for the Study of 
Ethnicity and Culture, Uniuersity of Birmingham): Shaykh- 
ul-Islam, thank you for that very signihcant presentation. I’d 
like to draw your attention to the issues of the contemporary 
period. You highlighted towards the end that how those who 
allude to terrorism and use the name of Islam are criminals, 
they have subverted classical teachings. I’d like you to elaborate 
on when you think that began to go wrong: is it a function of 
internal problems or are the external policy dilemmas more of 
an issue? Please can you elaborate? 

Shaykh-ul-Islam Dr Muhammad Tahir-ul-Qadri: This is a 
very interesting question to which I would like to give a brief 
answer. In my opinion this is not just an internal matter. This 
kind of terrorism has emerged out of an international political 
agenda. I was born in Pakistan, I spent my whole life there, 
and there were no acts of terrorism in Pakistan 20-25 years 
before: there were Muslims, there were religious institutions, 
and there were mosques, but we never came across any suicidal 
bombings, or any acts of terrorism. This developed when a 
sponsored war was fought against the illegal occupation of 
Afghanistan by Russia. At that time a global power wanted 
to hght against the Russian occupation and so certain people 
from the Arab world and in Afghanistan were sponsored: 
they were provided with arms and ammunition, money and 
training. That was the time when Osama Bin Laden became 
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one of the heroes and that was the time when the Taliban came 
into existence. 

This sponsored war against Russian occupation was fought, 
forcing the Russians to leave the land of Afghanistan. Then the 
sponsors left these terrorists to their own devices. They were 
then utilized to carry out their terroristic activities in Kashmir. 
When they were banned from hghting in Kashmir, they started 
to spread in Pakistan and they had nothing to do except 
killing, because this was the skill which they were taught. So I 
think a political global agenda was the basis for the emergence 
of terrorism: these terrorists in Pakistan have advanced arms 
and logistics which even the Pakistani army does not possess, 
as well as money (to carry out their activities). The question 
is where do they get all of this from? How did Baitullah 
Mehsud become a giant from just an ordinary person? How 
did the Taliban become giants from just ordinary students of 
madrasas ? 

To eliminate them we have to decide whether elimination 
of terrorism is our humanistic agenda or our expansionistic 
agenda. I think, sincerely and honestly, if eradication and 
elimination of terrorism from the whole world is our humanistic 
agenda, then elimination of terrorism is not a matter of i to 2 
years, but if it is a political and expansionistic agenda then it 
will continue for the whole century. 

Q2 . Regarding the Prospect of Muslims 

SUPPORTING TeRRORISM 

Phil Rees (prominent journalist and producer): Hello Shaykh- 
ul-Islam, thank you for inviting me here. I covered the war in 
Afghanistan in the 1980S and later of course the war in Bosnia 
and in both cases, Muslims felt a duty to help their brothers 
and sisters in distress. I think everyone here will know the 
hadith of course, of the ‘one body’ when one part of the body 
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is ill the whole body feels ill. At that time, I remember coming 
up to Coventry, people were raising money for people in Bosnia 
who were suffering and it would seem as a very proud thing to 
do, a proper thing to do; obviously to do that now would be 
considered an act of terrorism where there are foreign armies 
occupying Dar al-Islam, or at least have their presence there. 
How would you see the two and compare the two in terms of 
duty of Muslims to help their brothers? 

Sbaykh-ul-Islam Dr Muhammad Tahir-ul-Qadri: Thank you, 
I understand and agree with you that the whole of the Muslim 
Umma is like a body, but remember there are different organs 
to that body. Working as a body, no doubt that it is required 
in Islam and it has been practiced in the past, but at the same 
time if a single organ of that body becomes cancerous then the 
other organs are not supposed to support that cancer, instead 
they will support the surgeon to cut this cancerous organ off! 
Because by doing so the whole body will be protected from the 
spreading of that cancer. 

Terrorism is no less than a cancer: if any part of the Muslim 
world or any group begins terrorist activities, it means that 
there is a cancer in this body of Muslims. So, the Muslims are 
compulsorily required to help the surgeon to remove that part 
of the body so that the remaining portion of the body is safe. 
That is why terrorist activities can never be supported by any 
Muslim, even if the terrorists abuse the name of jihad. 

Jihad is never an act of terrorism: jihad is to hght against 
terrorism. The concept of jihad is a struggle, a sacred struggle, 
against the evil desires of our lower self. Jihad is a sacred 
struggle to spread knowledge and to remove ignorance within 
society. Jihad is a sacred struggle for charity, to remove any 
economic unbalance and to hght against poverty and to bring 
about its elimination. Jihad is a sacred struggle to free and 
liberate people from acts of oppression like the injustices of 
Saddam or the Taliban who have given a really bad name 
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to Islam. The Muslims as a body should never support a 
cancerous organ. We have to differentiate between what is 
right and what is wrong. 

Q3 . Regarding the Misuse of the Blasphemy 
Law against Pakistani Christians 

Canon Dr Christopber Lamb (representative of Archbishop 
of Canterbury Dr Rowan Williams): Shaykh... I would like to 
echo the thanks of others to the invitation. 

Shaykh-ul-Islam Dr Muhammad Tahir-ul-Qadri: You’re 
welcome. You know many Christian scholars and bishops 
in Pakistan, such as Dr Andrew Francis and Dr Azaria who 
are the representatives of the Catholic Church; I always invite 
them, and we celebrate Christmas every year at our (Central) 
Secretariat, (Lahore); and we always open our mosque for our 
Christian brothers to worship according to their faith - this 
is our practice. So you should feel at home; you are not our 
guest, you may consider yourself as the host of this session! 

Canon Dr Christopher Lamb: Shukriya (thank-you), I do 
indeed feel at home and you mentioned the Christians of 
Pakistan, it’s them who I have in mind. I’m thankful for your 
words about freedom of religion in Islam and freedom to 
believe and not to be compelled otherwise. There is, however, 
a problem in Pakistan which you will be familiar with, in the 
operation of the blasphemy law which on a number of occasions 
very recently has caused considerable trouble for Christians 
when false allegations have been made that the Qur’an has 
been defaced or spoiled in some way. Only io days ago, 30 
Christian homes were destroyed and people killed and the 
fire fighters were prevented from going to help those people. 
It must also be said that there were Muslims who helped the 
Christians in that situation, but I wanted to ask you about 
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the operation of the blasphemy law which has been misused 
and exploited both against Christians and also against fellow 
Muslims, and I wonder really about the wisdom of it. 

Sbaykh-ul-Islam Dr Muhammad Tahir-ul-Qadri : Thank you, 
I agree with your concern, I absolutely agree with your concern, 
but let me explain. You know the law is of two kinds: one is 
the substantive aspect of law and the other is the procedural 
aspect of law. When we talk of the law of blasphemy; there 
is nothing wrong as far as the substantive aspect of the law 
is concerned. I as a student of Law, having been a professor 
of Law throughout my career -1 can say that there is nothing 
wrong with regards to the substantive aspect of the law. When 
you use the word ‘misuse’ it makes the case clear. The wrong 
which we see is in the procedural aspect of the law. This is 
not a law against the Christian community, this is a matter of 
corruption in the police force. 

The problem is that the corrupt police officers are used 
to taking bribes. They don’t just register cases wrongly 
against Christians, they register cases against poor Muslims 
too, either under the pressure of the landlords, or under the 
pressure of the MNAs and MPAs (“members of national and 
provincial assemblies”) and other influential political figures. 
They register the case of theft against people. This is a misuse 
of the law of theft; they register the case of fornication against 
people - this is a misuse of the law of adultery; there are 
hundreds and thousands of cases being registered in police 
stations everyday against poor and weak people. So every law 
is being misused whether in its original sense it was correct or 
wrong, every single law is being misused. Even the constitution 
is being misused by military dictators and they take over the 
charge. The influential people always misuse the laws, because 
there is no proper administration of justice, and the people 
working as police officers are not like those who are the police 
officers of British society and the Western world. There is a 
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hell of a difference between the Pakistani police officer and 
the British police officer. So, the basic thing is to stop the 
misuse of law because there is no problem with the law itself. 
Some amendments according to me are necessarily required in 
procedural law. 

I support that every police officer in the police station 
should not be allowed to register a case against any non- 
Muslim. The authority to trial any law of blasphemy should 
be given to a single magistrate in the district and after full 
scrutiny the case should go on trial; no police officer should 
be authorised to trial or investigate the cases. Only the men 
of integrity should be authorised to trial the case, so that they 
are also safe and the same kind of administration of justice 
should be applied to poor members of Pakistani society. This 
is a matter of corruption, not a matter of religion. 

Q4 . Regarding advice to Western 
Governments 

Maqsood Ahmed (Senior Advisor from Communities 
Ministry): Al-Salam-u Alaykum Qibla Huzur, Shaykh- 

ul-Islam. I have been listening to you this morning and this 
afternoon as well. I think what I hear from yourself and from 
the hall is the voice of reason and moderation, but our difficulty 
in the British community and the British Muslim community 
is that we don’t have many voices of reason. Looking at your 
eminent colleague Dr Safaraz NaTml (and his martyrdom) 
who gave that same voice of reason as you are giving; those 
voices are silenced by the terrorists. How could you advise us 
to help to raise the voice of reason? ]azak Allah Khayr. 

Shaykh-ul-Islam Dr Muhammad Tahir-ul-Qadri: My brief 
advice on this subject is that I would like to ask the global 
authorities and the global powers, please, please, and please, 
don’t help the friends of terrorists, just help the friends of peace. 
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I know in Pakistan as well as in the other parts of the 
world, there are people who are very clever and who work very 
closely with the British and Western European governments, 
but they may have some close relationship with those parties 
and groups who have extreme ideas, and those groups who 
have very extreme ideas are closely linked with the terrorists, 
and they are known to be the friends and reliable persons and 
colleagues of the Western and British governments. So, you 
have to discriminate between friends and enemies. This is my 
only advice. 

I think up till now the Western world has not been able 
to discriminate between their real friends and their real 
enemies. The day when they will discriminate between their 
real friends and their real enemies in connection to the war 
against terrorism, in shd Alldh, the war against terrorism will 
definitively reach the stage of success. 

Q5 . Regarding a Research Path to Follow 
for Promoting the Positive Coexistence of 
Muslims in UK Society 

Dr Sophie Gilliat-Ray, Director, Centre for the Study of 
Islam in the UK, Cardiff Uniuersity: Thank you very much 
indeed for this opportunity to address a question to you. In 
the research centre that I direct at Cardiff University, our 
underlining mission is the promotion of understanding of Islam 
and the life of Muslims in Britain. And we work in a very close 
partnership with the local Muslim community and the Muslim 
council of Wales in trying to fulfil that ambition. I’m not an 
Islamic scholar but I am academic and I would really like your 
advice based on your engagement with British Muslims and 
your understanding of the situation in relation to Islam in 
Britain. What do you think is the most important priority for 
a research centre such as mine at Cardiff University? 
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Sbaykh-ul-Islam Dr Muhammad Tahir-ul-Qadri: Thank you, 
I think the most effective and influential role to be played by 
the research centre is to promote the real and correct concept of 
integration. There are three models that a minority can adopt 
within a larger society such as Britain. These three models are 
the model of isolation, the model of annihilation/assimilation, 
and the model of integration. 

There are some Muslims who consider themselves to be 
practicing and devout, but love to remain in the model of 
isolation. You have to produce research in order to develop 
their understanding that living in isolation and not interacting 
with the wider community is totally against the teachings 
of Islam, as well as going against the general ethos of being 
a member of society; it is important that they understand 
that being part and parcel of British society is absolutely in 
accordance with the teachings of Islam. So, they have to come 
out, and you have to help to bring them out of isolation. This 
would be the message for the religious people and Muslims in 
general. 

And, on the other hand, you have to promote research for 
the British government stating that bringing them out from 
isolation does not mean that they have to adopt the model of 
annihilation or assimilation. The research should try to address 
the issue that the model of isolation will be damaging for the 
Muslims, whilst on the other hand, the model of annihilation 
will be damaging for British society. Annihilation is never 
a good model because every culture has its own roots and 
identity; and every culture has its own traits and attributes. 
So, when you take them out from isolation, you have to ensure 
at the same time that you protect them from the annihilation 
model, because this will create a reaction. So, your research 
should follow these lines. 

The best future for British society is indeed the model 
of integration. What does it mean? Integration is the full 
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and active participation of minorities within society with a 
guaranteed protection of their cultural identity, as well as their 
religious identity. If this path is adopted then this will lead to 
a multicultural society, and then hnally this multiculturalism 
itself will become a culture! So your research, your seminars, 
and your printed material should aim to give a message to 
both sides: one to the Muslims arguing the case that you 
have to come out of isolation and become part and parcel of 
British society; and on the other hand a message should go 
to the governments to warn them of the pitfalls in the model 
of annihilation or assimilation, by telling policy makers and 
politicians alike that they should not advance policies that 
subdue the identity of minorities. This will hopefully lead to 
the development of integration. If this model of integration is 
carried out successfully then British society will indeed be one 
of the most prosperous societies. I do believe that the British 
society is one of the best societies of the Western world; it is a 
multicultural society. Since I am a Canadian citizen, I would 
say that my Canadian society is in fact the best in the world, 
but at the same time I can see that Britain is also working on 
the same lines. So the protection of the splendour and diversity 
of British society, and its value, lies in multiculturalism; and 
multiculturalism can only be protected through integration. 
This is the work that needs to be done. Thank You. 
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